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triumph in pen design,, 
a new milestone in writing com- 
fort! The insulated, Visulated 
pen—combined with the Feather- 
touch’ point—and Sheaffer's 
Lifetime’ Guarantee —is your 
insurance of perfect flow, of pen 
satisfaction for life. 


The Visulated pen cleans, 
empties and fills with one stroke, 

taking in over 400 per cent more 

Skrip per stroke than multiple 
stroke pens, and every drop of 
the Skrip is usable. 


No one feature makes a 
fountain pen perfect, but 
Sheaffer's Visulated pen 
combines all seven of today’s 
wanted features, making 

this the ultimate in writing 
equipment. 


Every college and high 
school student, every school 
child, every man and woman 
who writes ... should see 

and try the sensational 
Visulated pen... at 

better dealers everywhere. SKRIP-WELL 


Last D rop 
Vis ib ility 2S 


*All Lifetime® pens are unconditionally 


guaranteed for the life of the owner Uses 
except against loss and willful damage the 
— when serviced subject only to insur- L 
ast 


ance, postage, handling charge— 35c. 
Pen-SKRIP, Successor 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, RS , 
to Ink, 2 oz., 15c. Per- 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Bes PLATINUM CHANNEL manent SKRIP makes 
ATHERTOUCH® POINT °Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © W.A.S.P. Co., 1936 better businessrecords 
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Co 


in ONE VOLUME 


REVOLT OF THE ANGELS ° THE RED LILY 
THAIS * CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD 
THE GODS ARE ATHIRST * PENGUIN ISLAND 


All in One 1200 Page Volume! 
An Extraordinary $5 Value! 


An amazing gift to you from the Literary Guild! The six most 
entertaining, most enduring novels of Anatole France in one 
volume—France, master of satire, genius of droll adventure, un- 
ashamed portrayer of human emotions—and giant among liter- 
ary immortals! 1200 pages of sheer delight—PENGUIN 
ISLAND, greatest satire of modern times—mock history of 
mankind that set a world laughing at its own follies; THAIS, 
famous romance of the monk Paphnutis, and the exquisite cour- 
tesan from Alexandria; THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BON- 
NARD, tender, ironic story of the lovable old scholar and his female 
ward—the novel crowned by the French Academy; REVOLT OF THE 
ANGELS, hilarious tale of the strangely un-angelic angels who descended 
into the lives of mortals with upsetting results; THE RED LILY, one of 
the most moving and brilliant love stories of modern times that probes 
the very depths of a woman’s soul; and THE GODS ARE ATHIRST, 
masterpiece of historical fiction, portraying the human side of the French 
Revolution. 


If you bought these novels separately you would pay $2.50 for each one of 
them—$15.00 for all. Now all six have been put into ONE beautiful vol- 
ume, with FRANK C. PAPE’S famous drawings and decorations. An 
extraordinary value at $5, this Edition Fleur-de-Lis, made exclusively for 
the Guild, will be sent you absolutely FREE of cost if you accept Guild 
membership now. 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP is free! 


HE GUILD provides the most complete, 

economical and convenient book service in 
the country. It selects for you each month 
an outstanding new book before publication. 

“Wings’—a sparkling, illustrated little 
journal—is sent free each month to members 
of the Guild. In _this magazine descriptions 
are given of the Guild current book selection 
and recommendations. It is a guide to the 
best reading and is invaluable to any one who 
wants to keep up to date on the new books. 
“Wings” contains a complete review_of the 
forthcoming selection made by the Editors, 
and a description of the author, as well as sev- 
eral illustrations pertinent to the book. The 
magazine is sent to members one month in 
advance so they may decide beforehand 
whether or not the selected book will be to 
their liking. 

If you want the Guild selection for the 
month, you pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few 
cents carrying charges), regardless of the 
retail price. (The regular prices of Guild 
selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you 
do not want the Guild selection, then you may 
take your choice from forty other outstanding 
books recommended each month by the Guild, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW - 


or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any 
other book in print you wish at the publishers’ 
price. However, if you do not want any book 
that month, you are not obligated to take any. 
You may buy as few as four books within a 
year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


You Save Up to 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild mem- 
bership, particularly at this time, is the sav- 
ing in cost of books. Remember, Guild sav- 
ings are not merely fractional savings. When 
you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for 
only $2.00, you can see at once that your book 
bills can be cut in half, and that you can afford 
to buy more books you are most anxious to 
read this way than under any other plan. 


FREE "BONUS BOOKS" 
TWICE A YEAR 


The popular new BONUS plan gives thou- 
sands of members an additional NEW book 
every six months, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Full details of this special plan will be sent to 
you upon enrollment. 


GET ANATOLE FRANCE'S 
GREATEST NOVELS FREE 


Remember: you buy only the books you want and you may accept as few as four books a year. 


The Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon. 
Anatole France’s Greatest Novels absolutely free. 


Our present special offer gives you 
This book will come to you at once, together 


with full information about the Guild Service and special savings, and the Guild’s sensational 


new Free Bonus Book plan. 


MAIL THE COUPON—SEND NO MONEY 


To New Members of 
the Literary Guild 
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Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary 
Guild of America. I am to receive free each month the 
Guild Magazine ‘“‘WINGS,”’ and all other membership 
privileges. It is understood that I will purchase a minimum 
of four books through the Literary Guild within a year— 
either Guild Selections or any other books of my choice— 


you guarantee to protect me against any increase in 


price of Guild selections during this time. In considera- 


of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a 


copy of Anatole France's Six Greatest Novels, complete in 


Volume. 


OCCUPATION. .......ccccccccescccscccccccccsccccvccscncccoucvescoscvccescsonssccoscoecees 
Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in 


Canada. 388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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In this issue 
Bi Here you see color-photog- 
rapher DUDLEY LEE resting for a 
spell before shooting the set for 


our cover, this month. This, of 
course, only after many days and 
nights of sculpting by the maestro, 
SAM BERMAN. 

That tissue-paper ocean, so calm 


and meek, 
being whipped into submission. 
Countless hours were spent getting 
the horizon straight, selecting the 
viewpoint and arranging the light- 
ing properly. It took the sculptor 
more than an hour to adjust the 
lady's halter top. 

"The camera, says MR. LEE, ‘‘is 
my own design and | expect to be- 
come lousy rich off it, to the dis- 
gust of my communist friends." 


OUR COLLEGE EDITORS 


R. H. Howard, Ala. Rammer-Jammer; S. M. 
Meade, III, Annapolis Log; F. P. Huddle, 
Arizona Kitty-Kat; M. L. Carroll, Baltimore 
Maroon Bee; B. Mitchell, Bowdoin Growler; 
R. Helprin, C.C.N.Y. Mercury; L. Van Valken- 
burgh, Carnegie Tech. Puppet; D. Morris, 
Chicago Phoenix; R. S. William, Colby White 
Mule; G. Walter, Colgate Banter; G. J. Rob- 
inson, Colo. Dodo; R. V. Tishman, Cornell 
Widow; R. V. Chase, Jr., Dartmouth Jack-O- 
Lantern; H. McLeod, Davidson Yowl; J. E. 
Atkinson, Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket; J. C. 
Baldwin, Hamilton Continental; R. Terrall, 
Harvard Lampoon; D. Hogue, Idaho Blue 
Bucket; S. M. Johnson, Ind. Bored Walk; 
V. Anderson, Ia. Frivol; J. R. Pryor, Kan. 
Sour Owl; P. Johnson, Md. Old Line; D. C. 
Miller, Mich. Gargoyle; E. Harding, Minn. 
Ski-U-Mah; H Brickey, Mo. Showme; 


L. H. Davis and §. Nash, Miss. St. Mis-A-Sip: 


H. Dobson, Neb. Awgwan; G. A. Bernstein, 
N. Y. U. Medley; Eleanor Dodgson, North- 
western Purple Parrot; J. Runyan, Okla. 
Covered Wagon; J. Knox, Okla. State Aggie- 
vator; J. A. Wallace, Penn. Punch Bowl; J. 
Dugan, Penn. State Froth; R. G. Connelly, 
Pitt. Panther; Virginia Bonney, Randolph- 
Macon Old Maid; F. Much, Rice Owl; G. A. 
Gist, Jr., Stanford Chaparral; E. Haller, 
Syracusan; C. A. Wright, Temple Owl; R. 
Eckhardt, Texas Ranger; D. Nash, So, Calif. 
Wampus; G. S. Graham, Jr., U. of So. 
Mountain Goat; C. F. Otterstrom, Utah 
Humbug; C. A. Robinson, Wash. Columns; 
W. Moore and Arleen Thyson, Wash. Eltot; 
L. W. Zinkham, Wes. Res. Red Cat; R. F. 
Seedlock, West Point Pointer; W. Gadd, 
W. Va. Champain; C. L. Fleming, Wis. 
Octopus; C. Hazelton, Williams Purple Cow, 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management 


The field of Traffic Management offers real 
opportunity only to the man who knows. 
Spare time study and the will to succeed have 
pushed scores of Traffic employees up the 
ladder to financial success. Many LaSalle- 
trained traffic managers—both in the rail- 
road and industrial field—now command 
salaries of $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 a year—and 
better. Investigate. Find out how you can 
qualify for these higher positions through 
LaSalle home-study and guidance, how you 
can learn in your spare time to do quickly, 
accurately and scientifically what the un- 
trained traffic man can do only slowly and 
with many blunders. 


MR. SALESMAN: 
What’s Wrong ? 


Why aren’t you making more sales—more 
money? Is it you—or your proposition? Check 
up first on yourself. Other men—no better 
than you—have found their earnings jump 
and stay up when they trained with LaSalle. 
Literally thousands of men—many of them 
years at the game—have increased their sales 
volume and earnings through home study 
with LaSalle guidance. Sound—practical— 
usable—right from field experience. Train for 
top-notch production with LaSalle. There’s 
a science to selling. Master it, and you can 
quickly distinguish yourself as a top-notcher, 
and expert salesman. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 977-R, Chicago 
ADULT BUSINESS EDUCATION 


I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me— 
about my opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 


[_] LAW: Degree of LL.B. 


0 Expert Bookkeeping 

C. P. A. Coaching 

DO Industrial Management 
0) Modern Foremanship 

0) Personnel Management 


Oj Higher Accountancy 
OD Traffic Management oO 
0 Modern Salesmanship 
O Business Management 
O Commercial Law 


Plan Your Future 


Choose Your Field NOW For Success 


Will you master fate or will fate master you? That’s a question deserving your honest 
answer ... right now! Actually it is all up to you. You can do with Life almost what 
you will. LaSalle will help you establish yourself for real success by providing you with 
the comprehensive, specialized training for which it is so famous. Choose your field 
...now! Check the coupon below for the free booklet you want us to send you. 
It can be your first step toward assured success. 


LAW 
for Business 
SUCCESS 


And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get 
this Success. In fact probably most of the 
men who study law today have no idea of 
taking the bar examination or becoming law- 
yers—they want law training to give them 
mastery of men and situations in business. 
You know that— 


(1) the man with legal training is a leader 
—not a follower. 


(2) legal training keens your mind— 
clears away the problems that stump 
the ordinary fellow and makes you 
master instead of man. 


(3) knowledge of law simplifies the com- 
plications of executive work. 


(4) Many top executive places are filled 
by men who have studied law. 


No matter whether you are in a big cor- 
poration or a small business—in a great city 
or a little town—a practical knowledge of 
law cannot fail to be of real and vital help to 
you in making a more successful career. 

In every state in the union you'll find law- 
trained men who came up through LaSalle. 
What others have done, you can do. 

And LaSalle offers either a full law course 
leading to LL. B. or a shorter business law 
training—whichever you prefer. All text 
material, including valuable 14-volume Law 
Library. Training comprises the most effec- 
tive features of modern law instruction. 


EXECUTIVE 
TRAINING 


Executives who are efficient managers com- 
mand responsible positions and good incomes. 
And the need for trained executives is grow- 
ing rapidly. We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for every type of executive 
work—teach you the principles and prac- 
tices used by our most successful business 
leaders and help you develop your manage- 
ment capacity—by a training built with the 
aid of outstanding executives. 


0 Business English 

CJ Business Correspondence 
0 Effective Speaking 

0 Office Management 

DO Stenotypy 


Become an Expert 


ACCOUNTANT 
The Profession That Pays 


The demand for skilled accountants—men 
who really know their business—is increasing 
rapidly. New state and federal legislation 
requires much more, and more efficient ac- 
counting from business—big and small. Cor- 
porations are in constant need of expert 
counsel in matters relating to Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, 
Management, Finance. Men who prove their 
qualifications in this important branch of 
business are rapidly promoted to responsible 
executive positions—given an opportunity to 
earn real salaries. The range is from $3,000.00 
to $15,000.00 a year—even to higher income 
figures. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can at home acquire a thoro understanding 
of Higher Accountancy, master its funda- 
mental principles, become expert in the prac- 
tical application of these principles—this with- 
out losing an hour of work or a dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct 
supervision of a staff of legal, organization and 
management specialists, business efficiency 
engineers and Certified Public Accountants, 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is 
unnecessary. We train you from the ground 
up, or from where you now are, according to ~ 
your individual needs. 


POOR ENGLISH! 


How Much is it costing you 
in wasted opportunity? 


Every day your associates are judging you 
by what you say and how you say it. Hazy 
ideas, ill-chosen words, halting sentences, 
crude, slovenly speech—these mark a man as 
loose in thinking. Thoughts clear cut, words 
that give true shape and color, sentences 
aflame with power and originality—these are 
the things that proclaim ability that win for 
their users swift advancement. In the quiet 
of your own home—with LaSalle’s help— 
you can learn to speak and write with real 
distinction, learn to make the words you 
utter and the letters you compose stamp 
you as educated, cultured—a power 

to reckon with in the business world. 
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CARRYING ON A COURTSHIP FROM A 
SICKBED IS A DELICATE OPERATION 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN HOLMGREN 


"Why don't you write some letters 
and pick up the old threads?" the 
senior nurse suggested sympathetically. 


ee “How’s Sixteen?” inquired the freckled nurse. 
“Going to glory, if you ask me,” said the fat 
one. 

“Bunk!” said the motherly senior. “Young husks 
like him don’t pass out from an infected hip-joint.” 

“They do if they’re put into Sixteen,” prophesied 
the little probationer, and got herself shushed, it 
being unprofessional to give a hospital room a bad 
name. 

The fat nurse sniffed the air. “If only we could stir 
him up to show some interest in getting well,” she 
added. 

“It’s a dirty shame if he pops off,” asserted the pro- 
bationer, who was romantic. “He’s such a swell, mys- 
terious looking guy. I'll bet he’s got a secret in his 
life.” 

The nurses scattered to their posts. The buzzer in 
the Men’s Surgical Ward sounded; Number Sixteen 
needed help in turning over on his side. Noting the 
lines of pain on his forehead, the senior nurse compas- 
sionately suggested: 

“Don’t you want a shot of codeine?” 

“No. It isn’t too bad. I’m just restless.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Lindsay, I think you need some- 
thing to occupy your mind. Why don’t you have your 
friends come to see you?’ 

“Friends?” He smiled wanly. “When you’ve been 
six years off the map, you lose your place in the 
world.” 

That’s why you’re maybe going to die—she thought 
—-Well, I’m not going to let you. Not without a fight. 
Aloud she said, “Write some letters and pick up the 
old threads.” 

“To whom?” 

“How should I know? To some girl.” 

“T’ve lost track of them all.” 

“What a man! Want to try a hunch? I believe in 
numbers. There’s a Room Sixteen in the Women’s 
Surgical over at East Hospital, where I used to be. 
Let’s write a postcard and see if we can’t start some- 
thing. No harm done if we miss.” 

“Will you write it for me?” 

“T will not. You'll do it yourself.” 

From Room Sixteen, Men’s Surgical Ward, West 
Memorial to Room Sixteen, Women’s Surgical Ward, , 
East Memorial, by postcard: wt 
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As one Sixteen to another, good morn- 
ing and good luck. How are you? 
From Room Sixteen, Women’s Surgical 
Ward, East Memorial, to Room Sixteen, 
Men’s Surgical Ward, West Memorial: 


What a pleasant surprise. Good morn- 
ing to you. And how are you feeling? 


Reply, by return postcard: 


Better, since hearing from you. What 
is your specialty, if not too personal? 


Answer Number 2: 


No more personal than one’s leg usually 
is. Ankle with complications. And yours? 
There was a hiatus over Sunday, but 

Monday’s first delivery supplied the in- 
formation, and: 


Mine’s a hip with frills. How long are 
you in for? 


About a month longer. 


Good. I mean, I’m sorry. Does it hurt 
much? 


Not any longer. Do you get bored with 
too many visitors? 


Don’t have any. But I’ve made friends 
with a spider. 


We don’t allow spiders in East Mem- 
orial. 

Now, East is East and West is West in 
the hospital world of Fenchester, and 
never the twain shall meet, except upon a 
basis of lively and stimulating rivalry. 
For the honor of his institution Mark 
Lindsay could not let this pass. 

Neither do we. But I argued for his 


life and won. I swore I saw him catch 
a fly. 


The obvious retort, by return mail. © 


He couldn’t have in our hospital. Flies 
are strictly contraband. 


Don’t be stupid. I lied to save my 
spider. He’s a very endearing insect and 
so athletic. 


Naturally, this annoyed East. 

Youw’re not improving my opinion of 
you. I don’t like lies. You must never lie 
to me if we are to be friends. 

This was distinctly encouraging. At 
least, West so regarded it. 

Certainly we are to be friends. Isn’t 
it about time that I knew your name? 
East took a whole twenty-four hours be- 

fore dispatching a postcard to this effect: 

Ann Heermance. But you are not to 
ask any questions. On honor. 

West could hardly come back quickly 
enough. 

I like it. I like it a lot. Mine is Mark 
Lindsay. 
Said the tall, plump, snoopy nurse in 

Women’s Surgical, East: 

“Our Sixteen’s got her a new _ boy- 
friend. Writes her every day. He cer- 
tainly picked our prize exhibit.” 

“T’ll say! Flowers by the ton. Fancy 
eats and drinks by the wagon-load. Yoosh- 
woosh!” She smacked wet lips, for the 
overflow from Room Sixteen had _ bene- 
fited the whole Women’s Surgical ward. 
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m ''ls it all right to fall in love over the telephone?" 


“He’s funny, too,” said the fat one. “Gives me a laugh 
every morning.’ 

Her source of innocent amusement was rudely cut off 
when the cards began to arrive under two-cent cover. 
They were still written on postcards, as he superstitiously 
feared to change the medium lest he lose his luck. But 
the writing could not be deciphered through the envelope. 
The fat nurse was quite disgruntled about it. 

“Just as it was pepping up,” she complained. 

As, indeed, it was. 

Character fairly bulges out of your writing, Ann. I’m 
sure you’ve got a swell mind. And Ill bet you’re pretty, 
into the bargain. 


East stuck to the open postcard—which he (or. she) 
who ran might (and did) read—for her cautious 
response. 

Some people have said so. But I thought it was char- 
acter you were reading. 

So it is. 
curiosity? 
each other? 


But won’t you allow a fellow a little human 
And isn’t it about time we arranged to see 


He considered the return to this as irresponsive. 


Tell me where you’ve been living and what you were 
doing there. 
Well, that showed personal interest, anyway. He re- 
plied modestly: 


South American jungle. Six years. The details are tvo 


technical to interest you. 


How do you know? 


Of course, he didn’t know. So he wrote, with enthusi- 
asm, of his great idea for extracting rare ‘and profitable 
drugs from certain jungle growths. 
raise some capital to expand the scheme, he was. going 
back. Number Sixteen, East, was interested. 

I don’t know much about such matters. But I have a 
friend who is something of an expert. And I sometimes 


have a little money to invest on his advice. If he thinks 


well of it, we might take it up between us. 
Many thanks. But I don’t want your money. Or his. 


There was pen-splatter, indicative of emotion, at the 
end. 


“Tut-tut!” said Sixteen, East, shaking her head. “Tem- 
per. Oh, my!” 
Nevertheless, she enclosed the report to a name of 


As soon as he could ° 


some note on Wall Street, having first edited it with per- 
sonal interpolations. While she was studying the opinion 
which came back to her on the second day, she heard a 
progressive tumult in the corridor. Somebody was arriv- 
ing under escort. The door opened, confirming her guess 
in the revelation of a girlish vision, accompanied by 
three internes and a visiting surgeon. 

“Darling!” cried the vision, making a rush upon the 
wheel chair. “How rotten!” Her eyes were wet and all 
the lovelier for it. 

“Hello, Ann-Esther,” 

“Landed this noon. 
awful?” 

“Not after the spine got back into line. There’s only 
the ankle now. What about you? ‘Triumphant trip? 
Whom are you engaged to now? And how many?” 

“None. It’s all off. I’ve stopped frivoling. You 
needn't grin. I have. What unbelievable flowers! And 
has everybody in the world written you? May I prowl?” 

The girl moved about the luxurious room with the swift 
and detailed progress of an investigatory bird. “What 
are these postcards? Cards are never private and per- 
sonal, are they?” 

“These are. But you may look.” 

Ann-Esther went through the first, 
“What does he look like? 

“Mark Lindsay. 


“Just in?” 


Was it 


returned Sixteen. 
Came straight here. 


or open series. 
What’s his name?” 
I don’t know what he looks like.” 


“Haven't you ever seen him? Or talked with him?” 

“Not yet. He’s having a telephone put in, poor lamb. 
I’m sure he can’t afford it.” 

“You’re a wicked vamp; that’s what you are. 
leading this nice young man on. It isn’t fair.” 

“Pooh! It’s doing him good. He was dying of bore- 
dom. This will occupy his mind.” But Ann Heermance’s 
expression betrayed a conscience not wholly at ease. “Be- 
sides, [ll make it up to him by helping him out with his 


You’re 


acherait That is, if 
“Tf it’s good enough. It must be fun to be so rich.” 
“No. If he’s good enough. If he doesn’t whimper.” 


The 


“Let’s see that one, again, about his operation.” 
caller re-read the longest of the postcards. 


If you insist on the gory details, here they are, as I get 
them at second-hand, not having been exactly present at 
the sacrificial rite. First they filled me up with gas until 
I hit the ceiling. Then they pulled me down and poured 
ether all over me and set me on fire, I suppose. I must 
have blown out, for a couple of apprentices from the 
Butchers’ Union carved open my right leg, chiselled out 
the joint, sawed off a section of hip-bone and stuck it some- 
where else, drove in some shingle nails to hold the job in 
place, and were just getting busy with a jack-plane when 
the whistle blew, so they dropped everything and sewed me 
up. And here I am. 


She 
“T al- 


“He won’t whimper. I'll bet he’s a game lad.” 
put on a consciously dreamy and distant look. 
most think I might learn to love that young man.” 

“Behave yourself. Cat!” 

“Oh, if it would make you jealous, darling—” 

The patient laughed. “It might have, once.” 

The telephone rang. “Maybe that’s your lad, now.” 

It wasn’t. But half an hour later it was. The cripple, 
looking uncertain, dangled the mechanism in her hand. 

“Let me talk to him,” besought her visitor in an urgent 
whisper. “I'll give him a line. I know this kind of game 
better than you do.” 

“I daresay you do.” She handed over the telephone. 
“Be careful what you commit me to.” 

“Leave it to me.... Yes... Yes; this is Ann.... 
Of course, I know it’s you. How are you feeling today?” 

“That’s not such a wonderful line,” interpolated Ann. 


“Give me a chance. ... Yes.” She shifted the imple- 
ment so that both ends of the conversation: would be au- 
dible from the bed. The masculine end said happily: 

“Your voice is exactly what I hoped it would be.” 

“That’s nice of you. Now let’s get acquainted. You 
begin by telling me just what happened to your poor leg.” 

“I fell out of a ceiba tree.” 

“That’s a queer place to be.” 

“Not for me. I was there on business.” 

“Yet you talk exactly like a human. I thought only 
birds and monkeys had business in trees.” 

“Botanists do. Snakes, also, in the Orinoco region. 
There was one in my tree. A large one and quite surly. 
So I dropped out. But it’s doubtful whether I will ever 
win the high hurdles again.” 

“Did you, ever? Where?” 

“Dartmouth. Back in the dark ages. Nearly ten years 
ago. 

“Really? 
was there?” 

“Is Dal your cousin? We are getting acquainted. Well, 
he certainly was a hard man to beat,” he said generously. 

“Then you did beat him. I thought no one ever did 
except—You’re not possibly ‘Crow’ Lindsay, are you?” 

“Just possibly. At least, I was once.” 


You won ’em while my cousin Dal Dagget 


“Be careful, now,” warned the girl. “In a minute one 
of us will be saying, ‘What a small world it is after all!’ 
And that'll be the end of a beautiful friendship.” 

“Not by me. How did you know about me?” 

“You were my hee-ro when I was eleven or so, but I’m 
grown up now.” ‘The convalescent made an imperative 
gesture and the telephonist nodded her comprehension. 
“You’d be surprised. Do you still preserve your dark, 
romantic beauty?” 

“Me? I’m black as a raven and gaunt as a buzzard and 
so thin they don’t have to use an X-ray on me. What do 
you look like?” 

“You’d be surprised. In fact, you will be surprised.” 

“You’re coming to see me?” he cried. “When?” 

Ann-Esther queried the figure on the bed with raised 
eyebrows and transmitted the whispered answer. “In a 
couple of weeks, maybe.” 

“That long? When may I call up again?” 

“Tomorrow at this same time. Goodbye.” 

“Robber!” said the occupant of the bed. 
Poacher!” 

“Oh, come on, now,” wheedled Ann-Esther. “Be nice 
about it. I saw him first. Years first. Give me a play. 
You know, I think I like your young feller.” 

“Well, you may substitute (Continued on page 61) 


“Pirate! 


m Why don't you ask the telephone 
operator—perhaps she knows—lI 
have never tried it,"’ said Ann-Esther. 


picture of my boy. 


m@ ''I'd like a 
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m "| think she's in trouble again." 
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FUTURE VEILA HITS 


H Cripples of the future. 


a There is no truth in the rumor that the author was 

slightly “swacked” when, last February, he conceived 
the idea of organizing the Veterans of Future Wars for 
the principal purpose of collecting the next war’s bonus 
now, instead of in 1965. 

The movement of this fast-growing, high-pressure group 
started over a cup of tea— 
nothing stronger. The New 
England women’s college 
inmate who heard that it 
sprang from the mind of 
an alcoholically befuddled 
Princetonian was lending 
an ear to malicious gossip 
and downright base libel. 

The origins, acts and as- 
pirations of the V. of Fu- 
ture W. are as clearly 
defined as those of any 
logically organized group, 
and the movement is going 
places and doing things. 
If you don’t believe it, sub- 
scribe to some good news- 
paper and keep your eyes 
open. 

From the aforementioned 
tea table, the basic idea 
jumped to the dinner table where, between the soup course 
and a demi-tasse, the National Council was formed and 
the entire country compactly organized, at least in theory. 

The plan might have remained dormant, at this point, 
however, had not our Public Relations Counsel mentioned 
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B Digging up the future. 


iit post-scriptically to an editor who showed an immediate 
and avid interest and demanded further details. He got 
them and, by the middle of March of this year the organi- 
zation was not a mystery to any one who keeps track of 
things. 

Through this publicity, the new movement was taken up 
and endorsed by _ nearly 
every man whose age would 
qualify him for a service 
bonus in the Second World 
War. 

Apparently, nothing can 
halt the appeal of receiving 
a bonus prior to hostilities. 
At this writing, the Vet- 
erans of Future Wars has 
more than 430 posts across 
the country and an esti- 
mated membership of 
40,000—estimated, because 
a good many thousands 
of Future Veterans, await- 
ing tangible evidence 
of a bonus, haven’t paid 
their dues. It won’t be 
long, now, we tell the ag- 
nostics. 

Our purpose is_ three- 
fold: first, to give voice to the aspirations of the younger 
generation; second, to collect our bonus before a Santa 
Claus Congress pays out any more gratuities to other 
veterans; and, third, to postpone the next war until we 
realize our financial goal. This will keep us fairly busy. 


PHDL THEIP PHS 
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@ Future gold star mothers. 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that we consider the 
last of these designs the most pressing because (1) action 
on our bonus cannot be expected until Congress convenes 
again in January, 1937, (2) that particular legislative 
body, in moments of national crisis, reaches the heights of 
its own special ability to procrastinate, and (3) there 
seems to be more than a little likelihood that we shall be 
embroiled in another international squabble before next 
year’s Congressional term begins. 

Not even the threat of war, however, must interfere with 
our collection of bonus bonds. As one of our members 
so admirably put it, recently (notwithstanding the meta- 
phorical shambles): “Manifest Destiny has laid another 
solden egg, and laid it right in our laps. We must not 
let it rot in the barn.” 

From the beginning we have met difficulty not only 
from our enemies, but from our friends as well, the latter 
being responsible for our first encounter with the intrigue 
of lobbying. | 

Some time ago, a group of monkey-wrench-in-the-works 
classmates concocted a telegram which they thought was 
pretty funny stuff but which actually got them only as far 
as first base. The wire, stating that we were backed by 
communist money, was sent to the owner of a large news- 
paper chain. 

Scarcely had the message reached its destination, when 
a reporter from one of the publisher’s New York papers 
popped up in Princeton, traveling under an alias. 

Our friends, aghast at the speed with which their tele- 
gram had brought results, were totally unprepared for this 
follow-up, and stalled the reporter for twenty-four hours 
with the hastily contrived story that the information had 
been sent by special messenger to some investigating Sena- 


iaige Ribenene 


B The future passes in review. 


tors in Washington. The reporter smelled a runaround; 
though, and eventually learned that the whole story was 
honey. 

The last audible evidence of the newsman was a streak 
of purple profanity headed in the direction of New York, 
and the classmates who had brought about the approbrium 
were left dangling in mid-air with their gag. 

The rumor that we were in cahoots with the communists 
caused us to laugh in very hearty fashion. There is no 
organization in the country that spends more time and 
energy than ours in baiting the reds—not because we dis- 
like them, but because it keeps us active between periodic 
bonus drives and helps to convince the taxpayer that the 
Future War Vets will be well worth the money needed to 
settle their bonus bill. 

As evidence of our activity in seeking out possible com- 
munist groups, there is the incident of the Future De- 
fenders of America. The F. D. A., located in California, 
recently sent us a telegraphic challenge to a debate and 
we, as a patriotic group, naturally assumed we were to 
uphold the patriotic end of the controversy against the 
verbal onslaught of a rebel organization. 

If their title, we told them, was a cloak for communism, 
we were quite ready to engage in oratorical fisticuffs. 
The answer we received was not only sizzling but barely 
coherent, and the proposed debate died aborning without 
having produced so much as a whereas. 

The only recorded instance of our being termed com- 
munists by a member of Congress occurred early in our 
history, before Congress had had an opportunity to poke 
a thoroughly investigating finger into our workings. 

Congressman Fuller, of Arkansas, who denounced us as 
reds, seemed to have been pretty (Continued on page 56) 
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YOUNG LOVE IS BLIND, BUT BLANCHE 
COULD SEE PLENTY OF TROUBLE AHEAD 


WITH AN ELEPHANT AROUND THE HOUSE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EARL OLIVER HURST 


SHE CARRIED THE TENT ALONG WITH HER—AND MR. HAWLEY, WHO WAS HANGING ON TO HER TAIL. 


B Y 
bed I imagine you’re a terribly busy 

person, Mr. Cadwaller, running 
a zoological gardens and all that, so 
I won’t take much of your time. 

Mr. Cadwaller—do you want to 
buy an elephant? 

No, really, ’m not joking, Mr. 
Cadwaller. I was never more seri- 
ous in my life. Whose elephant? 
Why, my elephant. Well, not really 
my elephant, but my husband’s ele- 
phant. Of course, he’s not exactly 
my husband, yet, but he’s going to 
be just as soon as some one takes 
Hyacinth off his hands. 

Hyacinth? Oh, that’s the name of 
the elephant. You’ve probably read 
a good deal about her in the papers. 
You don’t read the papers? Well, 
that’s going to make it a whole lot 


DOUGL 


easier. JI mean, you won't be pre- 
judiced to start with. The papers 
have written some very nasty things 
about Hyacinth, Mr. Cadwaller. She 
is really a very sweet-tempered ele- 
phant as long as she is not crossed 
—and a very remarkable elephant, 
too, Mr. Cadwaller. 

You know how people say ele- 
phants never forget? Well, Mr. Cad- 
waller, Hyacinth does forget. She 
doesn’t remember anything. They 
had her with a circus for a while, 
but she couldn’t remember to take 
the tail of the elephant in front of 
her. : 

Can't you see, Mr. Cadwaller, 
what a tremendous distinction it will 
be for your zoological gardens if you 
have the world’s only forgetful ele- 
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phant? People would come from 
miles around. 

What do I want for her? Just a 
dollar, Mr. Cadwaller. Just a dol- 
lar to make it legal, and a little piece 
of paper saying she is your elephant 
—not ours. You can’t pick up an 
elephant like Hyacinth every day 
for a dollar, Mr. Cadwaller. That’s 
a lot of elephant for the money. 

I know it’s all a little confusing 
to you, but I think I can explain. 
Billy is the man I’m going to marry. 
Billy Moselle, his name is. You’d 
like him. He took debate in college 
and he can state things so clearly. 

Of course, what he really majored 
in was journalism. He’s going to be 
editor of my father’s paper, The 
Bugle. It isn’t much of a paper, but 
it will give us a living at any rate. 


BILLY SAW HYACINTH COMING, SO HE TURNED BACK 
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Billy wanted to come, Mr. Cad- 
waller, but Hyacinth wouldn't let 
him. When I said that Hyacinth 
forgets everything, I wasn’t quite ac- 
curate. I should have said that 
Hyacinth forgets everything but 
Billy. Hyacinth is very jealous 
about Billy, Mr. Cadwaller. 

You see, Billy lives in a tent with 
Hyacinth, right now, in Centerville, 
and he doesn’t dare leave her. When- 
ever he goes out of the tent, Hyacinth 
pulls up her stake and goes right 
out after him. 

And Hyacinth doesn’t like me, 
either. She doesn’t like any women 
around Billy. Mr. Cadwaller, ’m 
telling you the truth. The last two 
times I went to see Billy, I had to 
wear a pair of trousers and pretend 
I was a man. That’s how desperate 


the situation is. That’s why I’m here. 

Just so you will understand, I will 
go back to when Billy was graduated 
from college. Is that all right? 
Well, you see, I knew Billy in col- 
lege. Not very well. He was editor 
of the campus paper and I was in 
dramatics, so we didn’t see much of 
each other, although I always liked 
him because he is quite handsome 
and knows so much about famous 
writers like Charles Dickens and 
George Bernard Shaw and Walter 
Winchell. 

Well, it was the night of the grad- 
uating seniors ball that we really got 
to know one another. I was stand- 
ing there, outside the pavilion, look- 
ing at the moonlight on the lake, and 
the first thing I knew he was stand- 
ing beside me and reciting poetry 
very softly and expressively. 

jt was terribly restful, Mr. Cad- 
waller, and terribly exciting, at the 
same time. And then, suddenly, he 
kissed me and walked away. He’s 
impulsive, Mr. Cadwaller, and that’s 
one of the things I like about him. 

Well, when college let out, Billy 
bought an old automobile for twenty- 
five dollars and started around the 
country to pick up a little back- 
ground. I don’t know, exactly, what 
background is, or what you do with 
it after you’ve got it, but it’s very 
important in his business. 

Billy had only gone about a hun- 
dred miles when his car broke down. 
A mechanic felt its pulse and said 
the decent thing to do would be to 
bury it some place. So there was 
Billy without a car and with scarce- 
ly any background, yet, standing 
down by the highway, thumbing 
automobiles. 

Billy says this was undoubtedly 
the turning point in his life. Be- 
cause if his car hadn’t broken down 
he would never have met Hyacinth, 
and if he hadn’t met Hyacinth he 
would never have met me again. 

The very first thing to come along 
was this big truck and trailer which 
was hauling Hyacinth. They had to 
stop and give her a drink, and, as 
this took a little time, Billy had 
a long talk with the man in charge. 

It seems Hyacinth was sort of a 
one-elephant show and they were 
going from town to town, exhibiting 
her in a tent and charging ten cents 
admission. They picked Hyacinth up 
pretty cheap from a circus, because, 
as I said before, she didn’t have any 
ring personality and one or two 
times she had tried to climb up into 
the reserved seats. | 

The man in charge asked Billy if 
he would like to go along as the 
ticket seller because the original 


ticket seller didn’t see any future in 
the business and had quit in the last 
town back. The pay was five dollars 
a week and board and the hours were 
only from about 6 o’clock in the 
morning until 10 o’clock at night. 
It looked to Billy like a chance to 
pick up some swell background, so 
he went along. 

Hyacinth liked Billy almost at 
once and after a couple of days she 
wouldn’t let him stay outside the tent 
to sell tickets. She insisted that he 
be inside with her all the time. So 
they made Billy the keeper and gave 
his hat and uniform to some one else. 
Billy didn’t mind because the hat 
and uniform didn’t fit him, anyway. 

For some strange reason, Billy 
says, interest in elephants seemed to 
have reached an all-time low in the 
towns they played. Of course, there 
really wasn’t much to see for ten 
cents. Just a small tent with Hya- 
cinth, inside, eating hay, and Billy 
lying near her on an army cot. 

Hyacinth didn’t put herself out to 
welcome customers, either, and when 
people offered her peanuts, she took 
a swipe at them. It finally got so 
the only people who came were the 
sheriffs and their deputies. 

When Billy joined the show there 
were five men working with it, but 
they dropped away, one by one, and 
the night it reached Centerville, there 
was only Billy and the man in 
charge. They put up the tent, to- 
gether, and got Hyacinth into it, and 
_ then the man in charge took the 
truck and trailer and slipped away 
in the middle of the night. We 
haven’t heard from him since. 

The next morning, Mr. Hawley— 
he’s our town marshal—came to the 
tent and asked Billy why he hadn’t 
taken out an_ exhibition permit. 
Billy said he hadn’t because it 
wasn’t his show. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hawley, “you 
will have to get out of here, or I 
will have to put you under arrest. 
And I don’t want to put you under 
arrest because we haven’t any jail in 
this town and I would have to put 
you up at my house, and my wife’s 
folks are visiting us this week.” 

“All right,” said Billy, “I will 
go.” 

He threw his clothes into a satchel 
and stepped outside the tent. 

“Wait a minute!” said Mr. Haw- 
ley, following him. “What about 
the elephant?” 

“She is your worry,” said Billy. 
“She doesn’t belong to me. And 
you'd better scout around and get 
her some breakfast pretty quick, too. 
She gets very nasty if she has to wait 
any length of time for breakfast.” 


“What will she want for break- 
fast?” asked Mr. Hawley doubtfully. 

“Offhand,” said Billy, “I think 
she will be satisfied with a bale of 
hay and a crate or two of lettuce. 
That will tide her over until lunch, 
anyway.” 

“And how about lunch?” asked 
Mr. Hawley. 

“Lunch will have to be a little 
more substantial,” said Billy. And 
he started down the street. 

Hyacinth began to trumpet and 
pull at her chains. Being a very 
suspicious creature, anyway, and 
not hearing Billy’s voice, she decided 
to go outside and see what was going 
on. Which is exactly what she did 
do, Mr. Cadwaller. She pulled up 
her stake and carried the tent along 


with her. Mr Hawley tried to hold 


"YOU'LL HAVE TO CHOOSE BETWEEN ME AND HYACINTH." 


her by the tail, but I doubt if she 
even noticed him. 

Hyacinth caught up to Billy down 
in the business district, Mr. Cad- 
waller. Right in front of the First 
National Bank. Quite a crowd col- 
lected—at a distance. 

“Where are you going?” Mr. 
Hawley demanded of Billy. 

“T think I will go into the hotel,” 
said Billy, “and wash up and then 
get a good sleep.” 

“But suppose this elephant takes 
a notion to. go along with you?” 
protested Mr. Hawley. 

“There is some possibility of that, 
all right,” Billy conceded. 

“Now, be a good fellow,” Mr. 
Hawley urged, “and go back to that 
lot. I will help you put up that tent 
again, and (Continued on page 58) 
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WICKHATTS HA 


Of all the names I’ve ever heard, I think mine is 
the most beautiful. Wickham’s Fancy. There’s a 
name. It’s my name and I am proud of it. I often just 
sit and growl it to myself. I like its sound. Of course, 
it’s the name of a trout fly as well, but that doesn’t de- 
tract, because it’s a handsome fly and one that kills fish. 

You may think a trout fly and a Sealyham having the 
same name is odd. It isn’t when you know the gentleman 
who named me, because he’s a fisherman and, in my 
experience, you can’t go wrong on a fisherman, especially 
a dry fly fisherman, and my gentleman is one of the best. 

We have grand times together, we two, up at our camp. 
It’s a beautiful place. The sweetest trout waters you ever 
saw. Miles and miles of clear cool stream. Every sort of 
situation anglers dream of. 

Riffles and small falls, fast water and slow turns and 
bends and delightful holes, deep and dark, with slow 
eddies, then musical over the rocks. Willow-bordered 
pools where the big ones lie. Briars, alongside, where 
the partridge nest. I love the roar of partridge wings as 
they flush when I come up. 

I caught a partridge chick, once, and what a switching 
I got. My gentleman gave me a lesson, that day. I was 
so proud when I brought the soft little chick to him. [ll 
never forget the hiding I received. [’ve never touched a 
bird, since, except crows. Matter of fact, I’ve never been 
able to catch a crow, but I’d like to, because they are 
vermin and do untold damage in our woods. 

My gentleman encourages me to battle the woodchucks, 
and many a good fight I’ve had, with him cheering on 
the sidelines. I’ve never really hurt any of the chucks 
because they are generally too big for me. Mind you, I 
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can beat anything my weight, but fat chucks are out of my 
class. Ours are only friendly battles. 

I should talk more about my gentleman and not so 
much about myself. After all, I’m just a well-bred Sealy- 
ham, short-legged, wire-haired and sturdy. Ready for a 
fight or a frolic. My chief interest is my gentleman. 

I told you, before, that he is an inveterate dry fly fisher- 
man. He is very wealthy, but that’s nothing against him. 
It gives him more time for fishing. He is tall and strong 
and, I think, handsome, as handsome as a man can be. 

I’d rather be allowed to sleep on one of his old coats 
than on the softest over-stuffed chair on Park Avenue. 
One of his old coats makes an ideal bed because the man- 
smell clings to it. 

Odors are very important to a dog. We judge every- 
thing by its smell. A dog’s tasting senses are weak. Of 
course, we can tell the difference between hot and cold, 
and sweet and bitter, but a flavor needs to be strong be- 
fore it means anything to a dog. But smell, that’s different, 
and it’s very important. It’s the best way to detect 
difference. 

My gentleman has a delightful bouquet. A combination 
of a gentleman, good tobacco, the outdoors, and all sorts 
of things, such as those. 

Our camp is deep in the woods, back from the old dirt 
road. He keeps the road in bad repair so other motorists 
will not bother us. Ours is a stout camp, furnished with 
everything that man or dog could desire. 

If you didn’t know the trail in, you could never find us. 
Both he and I love the place better than any other place 
on earth. Good fishing and a good camp makes our lives 
complete. Ours is a bachelor’s paradise, he’s often said. 


IT’S A WISE DOG THAT KNOWS ITS 
OWN MASTER—IF HE’S A BACHELOR 


BY JOHN HELD, JR. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


But don’t get the idea we are woman haters. I have 
inclinations toward the female in the spring and fall, 
but I have learned to curb my passions. It’s better that 
way because love leads to trouble. I might make a 
joke and say litters of trouble. 

My gentleman has advised me on the subject of love. 
He seemed to think I was restless and worried about 
love, one springtime. I wasn’t, really—it was a tick I 
couldn’t dislodge that made me restless. 

One fine morning, as we were leaving the camp at 
daybreak, my gentleman said to me, “Wicky, old boy, 
it looks like we’re going to have a big day.” 

He didn’t know, then, how true he spoke. The waters 
were just right, not high, not low, and hatch after hatch 
of mayflies were coming off. A perfect morning for a 
perfect sport. 

We followed the grown-over trail down to the road. 
To get where we wished to start fishing it was necessary 
for us to follow the road until we came to an old wall. 
Then, we went into the sprouting sumac to the stream, 
where it flattened out in the old meadow. 

“What the——” my gentleman exclaimed, as we 
came upon a large, shiny, aluminum automobile, 
parked beneath the big budding swamp maple. 

“Trespassers. And I thought we were safe from them. 
The first one this year,” he said, as we walked around 
and inspected the car. 

I snified for foot prints, but the early sun had partly 
dried the dew. 

“T’ll fix this,” he said. “They must be upstream, so 
we'll get them. It’s none of the local boys. I don’t 
know any one within fifty miles who drives a Rolls.” 


B The cows ran off with her dainty underthings and stockings. 
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I growled, showing that I didn’t approve of interlopers, 
either. 

We left the car and went down to the laughing creek. 
The broad water was a sweet place. Plenty of room for 
long casts. The brush was far enough back so the danger 
of snagging was remote. 

He lighted his pipe and broke the match in two. I 
went over and sniffed to see if it was out. I always do 
that. It’s part of my job. I prevented a fire one time 
and it pleased him. 

Then he started casting. I could watch him all day. 
He uses the wrist. He explained all that to me. He can 
drop the fly exactly where he wants it and make it flutter 
like a real fly so that it fools me, sometimes, and I’m 
no trout. 

The minute the fly dropped on the surface there was a 
rush and a splash and a big one struck. He missed the 
hook and went off up the stream. 

“Not so good,” my gentleman said. “But the day is 
young.” He changed the fly. “That fellow won’t be 
deceived by it a second time.” 

It seemed to me a fine morning for a battle, so I 
started out to challenge any likely chuck that was up. 
I sniffed after a rabbit track, for a while, then I came 
upon a surprise. 

“Cows—a herd of stray cows are trespassing, this 
morning, as well as Rolls-Royces,” I said. I trailed them. 

They must have come in during the night, as the trail 
led me a distance. 

“If I can catch them before they go to water, I can 
prevent their muddying the stream,” I thought. I am 
fond of chasing cows, they are so stupid. 

I soon came up to them, alongside the deep pool. 
They were all busy chewing something white and lacy. 
What it was I didn’t discover until I had surprised them 
with loud barking. I frightened them so that they made 


off into the brush, leaving their strange meal behind. 

The chewed remnants turned out to be what was left 
of some dainty woman’s underthings and stockings and a 
thin evening dress. 

How these things got there was a puzzle to me until I 
detected a movement of the leaves in a high tree. Looking 
up, I saw a bit of pink. 

Then, a gentle female voice called, “Nice doggy.” 

I sat at the base of the tree until the owner of the voice 
descended. 

She was as beautiful a human creature as I had ever 
seen. Her wavy, golden hair glistened in the sunlight. 
Soft, blue eyes and a rose-bud mouth, but to make it all 
the more startling, she was completely nude. 

She gathered up the odds and ends of the clothing I had 
rescued from the cows. 

“Now I am in a fix,” she said, as she found that the 
clothing had been chewed until it was unfit to wear. “I 
suppose I shall have to wait for the cover of darkness so 
I can go home,” she continued. 

Soon, I heard the quiet sounds of my gentleman coming 
up-stream. I gave her a warning growl and she climbed 
back into the tree, to hide, just as my gentleman came 
up to the pool. He saw me sitting there on the rags of 
lingerie and he came over to see what I had found. 


“Where did these come from?” he asked. 
I must say his question embarrassed me no end. Then, the 


@ "| could stand here until autumn," he 
laughed as she pleaded with him to go away. 
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young lady called from her hiding-place place in the tree. 

“Please go away.” 

“What are you doing up there?” he asked. 

“I’m trying to be modest,” she answered. 

“Come down,” he commanded. 

“That’s impossible,” she said. “I have no clothes.” 

“Where are they?” he asked. 

“You’re standing on them.” 

“Then, you mean that you are—what shall I say—in 
the nude?” 

“Please go away,” she pleaded. 

“T always thought this part of the land resembled the 
garden of Eden, but I never expected to meet Eve,” he said. 

“Please don’t joke and please go away,” she said. 

“T could stand here until autumn,” he laughed. 

“T think you are a heartless brute,” she said. 

He suspected tears. “Please don’t cry. I’m helpless 
when a woman-resorts to tears.” 

“T’ve never been in a situation such as this, before. I 
must admit I’m helpless.” 

“You certainly are up a tree.” 

“Please don’t make any more of your distasteful jokes. 
Try to offer a solution.” 

“T’ll have to know the facts, first. Why are you hiding 
in one of my best trees?” 

“Because of you.” 

“But what were you doing before I came up?” 

“Swimming.” 

“So you are the trespasser and that’s your car in the 
lane. Who are you?” 

“I’m not very clear on that subject. Right now, I feel 
like Tarzan.” 

““Tarzanna, if [ may offer a correction.” 

“Tarzanna, then, if it pleases you, but I can’t stay up 
here forever. The mosquitoes are eating me alive,” she 
said. 

“T have a plan,” he said. 

“IT hope it isn’t another bit of your delightful humor,” 
she said, sarcastically. | 

“See! I am wearing fishing waders. They are made of 
rubber and they cover my lower extremity and fasten 
around the waist, so that I may venture into deep water.” 

“I know what they are, you needn’t explain,” she said. 

“And I have a coat that covers the upper part of me, 
and,” he said, on second thought, “I carry a landing net 
that might make a very fashionable hat. I may loan them 
all to you if you think you can use them.” 

“Anything that would cover my nakedness would be 
welcome.” 

“Tl leave them at the base of the tree and Wicky and 
I will retire out of sight until you are properly and mod- 
ishly attired. Then, at a signal from you, we will return. 
I warn you not to attempt to escape or I'll set the blood- 
hound on your trail.” 

Imagine him calling me a bloodhound, and me a self- 
respecting Sealyham. But it was just one of his jokes. So, 
we went away down stream and waited and he smoked his 
pipe. 

Soon, we heard her call and we went to her. She had 
donned his fishing things, and even those drab misfits 
enhanced her loveliness. My gentleman was speechless 
when he saw how beautiful she was. 

“T submit to the handcuffs. I’m your prisoner,” she said. 
“T can’t hold up my hands without losing my pants.” 

“T’ll be a nice sheriff,” he said. “I invite you to my 
nearby camp to explain,” he said very formally. 

““Tarzanna accepts with pleasure,” she said. 

We went back into the woods to the cabin. 

“T didn’t know any one lived here when I drove in this 
morning,” she said, apologetically. (Continued on page 60) 
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CONTROLLING THE FIRES\\OF YOUTH 
IS LIKE KEEPING SMOKE ‘IN A CAGE 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES SCHUCKER 


The red steel mills of McKeesdock flank the river, a 

solemn rampart of bricks. The tall chimneys send 
up such dense and oily smoke that it seems solid. In heavy 
weather, when the clouds press down, the smoke spreads 
out, a black veil, over the town. 

Down a muddy lane, at the end of the mills, is the 
skull cracker. A high fence of irregular palings hides it 
from the little boys on the street, who like to gape at it. 
Every day, Peter Bresnac and his helper, John Kozko, 
went through the low door which John had painted a 
bright green. 

A huge crane swung its arm out. On the ground be- 
neath the crane was an enormous sphere of gray metal 
which looked like the miniature of an extinct world. At 
one side was a narrow gauge track with car loadings of 
heaped up iron scrap. 

When the men began work, the crane, which was an 
immense magnet, swung deliberately over the car and 
touched an enormous fragment of iron slag which clung 
to the magnet and became part of it. Slowly and gravely 
the crane swung outward and gently deposited the iron 
in the open place. 

Peter spoke. John swung the crane over the car. 
Another fragment of iron, which might have been a seg- 
ment of the moon’s crater, attached itself to the magnet. 
As the magnet neared the ground, Peter pressed a button, 
cutting off the current. The iron dropped. Again, Peter 
spoke. The magnet touched the iron sphere. It swung 
in the air. John walked over to inspect the pile of iron. 

He cried, “All right!” and moved back. 

Peter pressed the button which released the current. 
The great iron sphere crashed upon the iron shards. The 
fragments crumbled. 

Peter was foreman. This easy job was his reward, at 
last, for a lifetime of enervating toil in the steel mills. 
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The work proceeded. It was peaceful here, with only 
the occasional crash of the iron world on cold metal. 

The men left together. John Kozko said, 

“What's ailing you, Peter? You don’t look good.” 

“It’s the girls. It’s Rose. The men all watch for her 
when she comes from church. An’ she knows it! She 
likes it! I wisht I could find her a good solid man. Then 
you an’ Anna could get married and not have to wait.” 


“Yes, we could get married, then,” John agreed. 

“Anna worries me, too,” said Peter. “She hadn’t ought 
to wait for her weddin’ like she’s had to. Sometimes I 
think we oughtn’t to pay no attention to Maria’s last wish!” 

The two men were silent, each was thinking of the 
time when Anna Bresnac and John Kozko’s wedding was 
only two weeks away—the new house bought, the furniture 
in place, the guests invited and ready for a_ feast. 


@ "This young fella's life ain't worth 
a candle if he comes foolin' around 
you, any more," cried Peter, in a fury. 


Then, in the midst of sewing the wedding finery, Maria 
Bresnac complained of a headache. Her eyes were bright 
and she had a fever. From the first, there was almost no 
hope, and through her delirium she babbled of Anna and 
Rose. 

Her sisters were called, and, as is the custom in Slovak 
families, they sat waiting to hear her last wish. Slovak 
people take great pride in their funerals and often give 
minute directions about them. They name the pall-bearers 
and choose their burial clothes. 

Maria talked in Slovak, and so low that only those 
bending over her could hear. 

“She’s worried about Rose. Rose looks like our sister. 
She was too beautiful. . . . She’s afraid of her, alone, and 
Anna married... .” 

“Tl never marry until Rose does—I’ll stay, I’ll be her 
mother—” said Anna. 

“Swear it,” said her aunt. “Swear it, so Maria can go 
in peace.” 

So, Anna swore it, and, at nineteen, became, in a way, 
Rose’s mother. She wouldn’t walk with John, any more, 
in the woods behind the house, or slip out of her window, 
nights, to meet him. 

Each Sunday, John came to dinner. Sometimes, they 
all walked in the woods. Sometimes, they went on excur- 
sions in his old Ford, but it was Rose who was full of 
excitement. Anna and John sat quietly, more like mar- 
ried people than sweethearts. It was as though their 
lives were suspended in the vacuum of the dead mother’s 
last wish. 

The older man felt this. “It’s a shame,” he repeated. 
“A young couple ready to get married— Well, see you to- 
morrow.” He walked up the steep hill to his house. 
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It was good that he could live away from the town. 
It was better that he could keep his girls away from Mc- 
Keesdock’s red gulleys of streets, aflood with streams of 
men coming to and from the steel mills. He’d brought 
his girls up like old-country girls. He was going to see 
them married to good sound men, and no funny business 
beforehand. 

Peter washed up and took off his oil soaked clothes. 
He lighted his pipe and put his stockinged feet on the 
flimsy piazza railing. Far below him to the left lay 
McKeesdock, a dark cloud by day, a cloud with a heart of 
fire by night. 

Everything was as it should be. Anna was weaving a 
rug, as she might have been doing in the old country. 
His girls, he thought with satisfaction, were good work- 
ers. When they weren’t bleaching the heavy lace curtains 
on the stretchers or making quilts or rugs or embroidering 
linens for their trousseaux, they worked in the garden. 


He stared at Rose uneasily. One moment she had been 
a little girl, then she was grown up. Her hair was of 
spun gold. Her eyes were seagreen and far apart. Her 
small teeth were like grains of corn and when she walked 
she couldn’t keep her feet upon the ground, she seemed so 
full of happiness. Men stared at her wherever she 
went. 

He looked reflectively at the two girls. Anna was like 
him, deep in her loves and hates. Her eyes were hazel. 
She was a strong girl. Laughter had welled out of her, 
gay as a fountain. Lately, she’d been too quiet. Per- 
haps, that was because she and John Kozko couldn’t get 
married for so long, when they’d been all ready. 

If he could only get as good a man for Rose as John. 
Rose liked John. Every Sunday, when he came for din- 
ner, she’d sit on the steps waiting for him, and as soon as 
he was in sight, she would rush down the steep street to 
meet him and hold on to his hand, teasing him and 
laughing. 

The next Sunday, after his talk with Peter Bresnac, 
Rose didn’t run to meet John. “What the devil,” he 
thought, feeling empty and disappointed. . 

Inside the house, they were quarreling. Aunt Selma 
was there. Peter Bresnac was standing, his bulk filling 
the whole room. | 

“Who’s the young man who spoke to you after church?” 
he cried. 

“Tt was the young fella whose car broke down in front 
of th’ house.” 

“Tt was the boss’s son,” Peter cried. “I’ve heard of 
him before. He comes around after our Slovak girls! 
When did his car break down? I'd like to break him in 
the skull cracker!” Just then, Rose saw John, and her 
smile flashed at him. John found he could scarcely speak. 
Fury filled him. 

“What do you think, John?” Peter snarled. “The boss’s 
son’s car breakin’ down in front of our house— Breakin’ 
down! He must come into the house for water. I seen 
Rose and him lookin’ at each other after mass.” 

Aunt Selma said weightily, “It’s high time you married 
this girl off. You can’t keep smoke in a cage!” 

“Let me tell you, my girl, this young fella’s life ain’t 
worth a candle if he comes foolin’ around you,” cried 
Peter. John’s hands were clenched. He was as furious 
as Peter himself. 

‘“‘“She’s seventeen,” said Aunt Selma. “Time she was 
married. Find a good steady fella for her, Peter.” At 
this John’s heart stopped beating. The blood pounded in 
his ears. . 

At table, Aunt Selma and Anna smoothed things over 
by discussing the arrangements for the picnic, next Sun- 
day. It was to be the great annual celebration of their 
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church society, when the Slovaks go down the river to the 
picnic grounds. There was a platform for dancing, and 
they brought their Gipsy music with them. Wherever 
there is a Slovak settlement, there are Gipsies. Neither 
Serb nor Slovak can be properly christened or married or 
hold a feast without Gipsies. 

“I’ve a good mind not to let her go to the picnic. I'll 
have no peace of mind if I do,” said Peter. 

“Tl keep an eye on her,” said John as lightly as he 
could. He felt he could have torn to pieces any one who 
looked at Rose. He knew he’d been feeling this wav a 
long time. He’d watched the men who stood outside the 
church waiting for the girls. He’d seen eyes light up 
when they stared at her. 

At the picnic, he hardly let her from his sight. He 
danced first with Rose, then with Anna. At last, tired 
with the noise and dancing, Rose and he went off into the 
woods. They walked on and on, John absorbed in his own 
thoughts. 

“You ought to be more careful. You shouldn’t be talk- 
ing to fellas,” he said, at last. 

“T don’t want to talk to them—lI only want you!” she 
answered unevenly. 

They looked at each other gravely. They’d never been 
alone, before. The gold of Rose’s hair was like an 
aureole. Her lips were parted, and her eyes looked into 
his, terrified and joyful. 

Then, as though moved by a force outside themselves, 
they kissed. 

It seemed to John that he had known all his life they 
were going to do this. How long they stayed he never 
knew. They went back through the high trees. Anna 
was coming to meet them. 

“Oh, thank heaven, you’re with John!” she cried. 
“Father was storming around looking for you.” 

He felt the tenderness he might have felt for a deceived 
wife. Anna was so defenseless. - She didn’t know that 
her world had shaken under her feet. He loved Anna. 
She was his woman. 

He managed to arrange a meeting with Rose, next eve- 
ning, in the birch trees above the house, where he used 
to meet Anna. He was waiting for her among the trees. 
She came swiftly toward him. He drew her close. 

“How did this happen?” he asked, angrily. 

“T’ve always loved you—You kissed me when I was a 
little girl,” she said. 


“What are we going to do?” he asked helplessly. She 
didn’t answer. She clung to him, happy... 

“T can’t face Anna,” he said. “Nor your father. For 
two years I’ve been engaged to your sister. Our house is 
ready. We'll have to go away.” Then he added, “She’s 
so good. She'll understand.” Rose shivered. 

“She won’t understand. She’s not an angel like you 
think she is. I’m afraid of her. She'll look at me and 
she’ll know. My father’ll find out. Take me away, John! 
Take me with you! They'll do something terrible if they 
find out!” 

Life went on as before. Often, Rose would go to her 
room, when he was there, to escape her father’s watchful 
eyes. One evening, John had left. Anna and her father 
sat together under the light of the lamp. The room was 
yellow and inclosed. Outside, the world was drenched 
in moonlight. She could hear John’s steps crunching on 
the road. As if she could see him, Anna knew how he 
looked—a_ lofty, dark silhouette, his following shadow 
lunging black against the moonlit road. Peter raised his 
head sharply. The lamp threw a huge, hawklike profile 
against the wall. . 

““Where’s your sister be’n, today? She be’n to town?” 

Anna raised her head in surprise. ““We went together,” 


m@ ''| can't face Anna," he said. "We'll have to go away." 
Then he added, "She's so good. She'll surely understand." 


she said. “What made you ask, father?” 

“There’s somethin’ going on,” he said. 

“What you mean?” she asked. 

“There’s somethin’ going on,” he repeated. “Some- 
thin’ with Rose. You ain’t noticed, my girl? You ain’t 
noticed Rose, how she is? But I’ve seen’—he bent for- 
ward, his old head beautiful and haggard—‘I’ve seen her 
dress, white among the trees. An’ some man. You ain’t 
noticed your sister, different—like she’s come alive? You 
ain’t seen? What’s happened to you that you can’t see?” 


**Somethin’!” 


“You’re dreaming, father,” Anna said 
evenly. 

She sat quiet, protecting herself, pro- 
tecting Rose. Oh yes, she’d seen. The 
difference between the opening flower 
and the hard shut bud. The difference 
between gray dawn and sunrise. Oh, 
she’d seen more than that—a look of 
apology, compassion, triumph, she had 
seen. 

They were both silent. The lamp 
threw a golden circle over his dark 
hands, over her young hands. Outside 
it was quiet. No sound. Not a breath. 
On the silence Bresnac’s voice snapped. 

“What was that?” 

“What ails you, father?” Anna said 
quietly. 

“JT heard something—” He held his 
head up, listening. “If I thought,” he 
said violently, “that young fella come 
up here, I’d kill him!” 

“Now father, you trust Rose, don’t 
you?” she said still quietly. He started 
to his feet and she with him. 

“My girl, I don’t trust no one— No 
one at all. Go to your sister’s room,” he 
choked. “If she ain’ there—if she ain’ 
—T’ll kill the man!” His hands, power- 
ful and hooked from the work in the 
mills, raised themselves as though they 
had a murderous will of their own. 

Anna walked through the hall to her 
sister's room. She opened the door. 

It was empty. 

She’d known it would be. She’d 
known the window would stand open. 
Clearly, clearly the moonlight showed — 
the room’s emptiness. She spoke into 
the moonlight. 

“It’s just me—I thought I could 
come in without waking you—I just left 
something. Goodnight, Rose.” She 
spoke low but very clearly. Her father 
was waiting, gaunt with anger. She 
closed the door softly. “There, you 
see?” she said. “She’s sleeping like a 
baby!” 

He sat down heavily. “Rose oughta 
be married,” he said. “Then you could 
go, my girl. John’s waited a long time 
—a long time.” 

“What would you do if he got tired 
waiting?” Anna’s voice sounded casual, 
as though she were only leading her 
father’s mind away from his worry 
about Rose. 

“What would I do?” He stiffened his 
body and threw back his big head. His 
anger, which had left him slack, a min- 
ute before, had come back and filled him. “I’d press a 
button up the skull cracker and there’d be no more of 
him!” 

Anna laughed. “You get excited easy, father.” 

“What made you ask that?” he cried. “What’s wrong 
between you and John?” 

She managed to say quietly, “Why, nothing, father. 
It’s just you’re nervous. I’m goin’ to bed.” 

She lay awake in the darkness. As if she were there, 
she could see the skull cracker—(Continued on page 65) 
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—California Pelican 


@ ''| lost my horse at the water-jump." 


—Arizona Kitty-Kat 


M''They got the idea from the dog races. 


—Temple Owl 


» —Arizona Kitty-Kat 


& “Okay, for that date, but have you four friends?” 


—Penn Bunch Bowl 


B ''l told you we could beat him out of a meal." 


—Penn State Froth 
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= That's my wife." m ''| remember, now, what he called me." 


—Penn State Froth —Penn State Froth 
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collegiana 


The “Stood-up Club” at the University 
of Arizona is composed of fellows who 
have suffered from broken dates on 
phony excuses. The fair stand-uppers 
will be subjected to a rigid girlcott, if 
there is such a word. 


A University of Oregon professor of 
public speaking has invented a “sit- 
down” light with which he signals speak- 
ers to stop talking. This is preferable, 
of course, to the sounding of a gong, 
which would awaken the other students. 
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An important work of art long hidden 
under green paint, was discovered on 
the inside of a closet door in the room of 
Nathan M. Plant, a first year student 
at Harvard. Archeologists believe that 
this is the first time in history that any 
object of value was ever dug out of a 
freshman’s closet. 


Beginning this fall, students of the 
University of Oklahoma will be charged 
three dollars for every hour’s work 
flunked in the previous term. Starting 
a beautiful tradition of opening college 
with the wringing of the dumbbells. 


= "But Captain—I merely wanted to sit at your table." 
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Contrary to early reports, the achieve- 
ment of Dr. Gregory Pincus of Harvard 
in fertilizing the egg of a mother rabbit 
by chemical means does not make pos- 
sible a world without males. No scien- 
tist has yet discovered a substitute for 
that source of undergraduate nourish- 
ment, the daddy dollar. 


Dr. Donald A. Laird, who is a Colgate 
professor and an easy worrier, fears that 
the Dionne quintuplets will grow up to 
be man-hating old maids if kept segre- 
gated much longer. What these movie 
actresses need, he says, is the society 
of some rough but fumigated small boys. 


After this, foreign language students 
at Columbia will have sound films to 
help them in their work. No provision 
is made, unfortunately, for those wish- 
ing to study the quaint speech and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of Hollywood. 


The Episcopal chaplain at Yale com- 
plains that students go out and take jobs 
with little concern as to what their em- 
ployers may be like. The smart grad- 
uate, of course, sends for a big batch 
of bosses and picks one that matches his 
personality. 


of Colgate, the cave man has suffered 
from a malicious whispering campaign. 
He was a kindly, happy hunter, fond of 
home life and no menace to reluctant 
gals, if there were any. 


—H. B. 


@ ‘| wouldn't take that boss of yours too serious, miss—he has a wife and two children." 
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JEFF TARES 
A HOLIDAY! 


BY JEFFERSON MACHAMER 


Dearest readers—mind if |, too, take a 
holiday from the Collegiate Scene? | 
mean, may | write and draw of my own 
Summer Silliness, and get away from the 
drawings | can't sell? (The sketch on the 
easel can be had for $50,000.) 


This is Jeffey (Don't call me May | 
Jeffey!!!) and a mermaid. He is SNAP JUST 
saying, "You'd better get off this Youe 
beach before you're pinched! CALVES < 


Or, come home with me and let 
me pinch you!" 


| spend much time around summer water- 

=~ ing (Scotch an’ cracked ice, too!) places, 

photographing this part of that girl and 

Ss that part of this sia, come winter, 

| sketch the parts all together and they 
spell smaller model bills. 
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| kill time batting out 
murals in summer, 
too. This'n is called 
"A Study in Pink an’ 
Gray an' Red an' 
White, an' Grapes 
Depicting the Prog- 
ress of Something". 
The canvas is fifteen 
feet high and all 
summer long! 
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A HoT FAN 
DANCE WITHOUT 


Every summer | think up an 
original gag—and then dis- 
cover it has been used by Col- 
lege Humor, a Mr. Smith in 
Oklahoma and Eddie Cantor 
on the radio! (Il get veddy 
mad and accuse myself of 
stealing it!) 


The above girls in shorts are just sketch- 
notes | made to remind me to continue my campaign for 
shorts for every occasion. (Not important!) 


\ 
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People are forever asking, "Please draw me a pretty girl?" So—will they 
please clip out the one they want and not bother me? 


= 


THe TTNCHIKORDIAN 


Official annual published by the summer session seniors of Michifordia College 


GURNEY WILLIAMS, Editor 


[Editor’s Note: This summer, as 
in years past, the singing of “Mich- 
ifordia Days,” by James Twitch- 
foot, 04, formed a traditional part 
of Michifordia’s summer session 
commencement; but there was an- 
other glorious song in the hearts 
of the graduating members of the 
class of ’3614, for they knew that 
their photographs, and details of 
their extra-curricular activities, 
would be inscribed forever in this, 
the first summer school annual. 


“Michifordia, Michifordia, 

We love thy kindly name; 

Michifordia, Michifordia, 

We glory in thy fame. 

We give thee honor, 
pra-a-a-a-a-aise 

For Michifordia’s peachy stu-u-u-u- 
dent da-a-a-ys.” 


love and 


We give you The Michifordian— 
price five dollars.—Kd. | 


TERM REVIEW 


The 1936 summer term was sig- 
nificant in Michifordia history. 

There was some confusion in 
the administrative circles at the 
beginning of the session. Early in 
June, the Board of Regents relieved 
President Crutch from duty on hu- 
manitarian grounds, and Luc.us 
Clutch was appointed to take his 
place. 

President Clutch’s administration 
made a quick shambles of the col- 
lege treasury, and the Board of Re- 
gents replaced him with Homer F. 
Dimwaffle. President Dimwafile re- 
mained in office nearly two weeks 
before the Board of Regents de- 
cided to impeach him in favor of 
Clarence T. Drool. 

President Drool’s first act was 
to abolish the Board of Regents. 


PUBLICATIONS 
The Yowler, Michifordia’s hu- 


mor magazine, issued one number 
priced at fifteen cents, which later 
sold up to two dollars a copy. 
The Board in Control of Student 
Publications made short work of 
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SENIORS 


ARTHUR J. 
HORSEBUSTLE 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Phi Betz Kappa. ‘Art’ 
was Varsity cheerleader 
during the disastrous 1935 
foctball season. Better 
change your last name, 
Art; you got off easy here. 


JOHN M. SNATCH, Il 
Three Forks, Mont. 


lota Nu. ‘Mac’ was 


voted The Senior Who Did | 


Michifordia for the mest. 

He never attended any 

classes and they finally had 
to attend to him. 


FRANCIS K. BASIN 
Chehalis, Wash. 


Phi Phi Phi. ‘Wash" 
Basin had a wardrobe that 
won him the title of Michi- 
fordia’s Most Formally- 
Dressed Man, and spent 
the major part of his four 
years sitting around on his 
tails, 


DAISY P. RIFFRAFF 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Daisy managed to stay on 
probation during her entire 
college career, and al- 
though she was never 
rushed by a sorority, she 
succeeded in making five 
diferent fraternities. 


LYDIA G. DEDPANN 
Absecon, N. J. 


Gamma Gamma Gamma 
(‘The Best Gams on Any 
Campus"’). Lydia, voted 
Michifordia’s Most Athlet- 
ic Woman, went out for 
hiking and riding in her 
senior year, and never 
came back. 


padlocking the Yowler offices, and 
Editor Kratzberg avoided expul- 
sion from college by leaving town, 
singing “Nobody Knows _ the 
Trouble Obscene,” as he went. (It 
was he who wrote the popular al- 
phabet soup song, “I’m Gonna Sit 
Right Down and Eat Myself a Let- 


ter,” so no one mourned his 


passing. ) 

The Michifordia Summer Daily 
was published as usual, but con- 
tained no news—as usual. 


ATHLETICS 


Varsity baseballers celebrated a 
gratifying and unexpected victory. 
Eight games were played. during 
the season, resulting in the follow- 
ing scores: 


June 6 Yale 75 Michifordia 0 
‘** 13 Pennsylvania 81 i 0 
20 Harvard 93 “f 0 

* 27 Michigan 97 t 0 
July 4 Princeton 104 oly 0 
** 11 Wisconsin 167 ‘ 0 
18 Dartmouth 198 7 0 


25 Troop 13, Oak 
Grove Boy Scouts 0 = 1 


Michifordia’s winning run in the 
last crucial game was scored on an 
error by Eagle Scout Feinstein, 
shortstop for the opposing nine. 
The hard-fought win—first in the 
annals of Michifordia baseball— 
was celebrated in true Michifordia 
fashion. 

After the game, a mob of fren- 
zied undergraduates surged toward 
the local movie house, and, en- 
tirely indifferent to the frantic pleas 
of the frightened house manager, 
bought tickets to a new Shirley 
Temple picture which they refused 
to attend. 

It was close to 11 p.m. before 
the last victory-sodden — student 
crawled into his bed, and the street 
cleaning department spent the en- 
tire next morning sweeping up the 
mess of mutilated tickets which had 
been thrown with wild abandon 
and typical undergraduate exuber- 
ance in front of the theatre. 

The golf team was less success- 
ful. The two Michifordia links- 
men, Drigoods and Notions, expe- 
rienced (Continued on page 62) 


m "My horoscope says something will happen to me, tonight!" 


@ "This is by Mr. Summers—he exaggerates so.’ 


Parlez-vous 


One of our very best friends who has just completed 
one of those courses that begin with L prided himself 
upon the very fluent knowledge of speaking French he 
had acquired thereby. It might have been for this rea- 
son (there’s no telling) but he spent the summer, or 
part of it at least, in France, where he eagerly awaited 
opportunity to put theory into practice. He strode im- 
posingly up to the hotel desk, and in native tongue 
demanded a room. 

But the syllables that left his lips did very little good. 

He repeated them with clearer enunciation. 

At last the hotel clerk took matters into his own hands. 
He looked forward at the guest, and said regretfully: 


“If m’sieu could speak just a leetle English—” 
—M. I. T. Voo Doo. 
a 


Irate intruder in telephone booth: Look here, you’ve 
been in there for half an hour and you haven't said a 
word! 

Man: Let me alone. I’m talking to my wife. 

—Arizona Kitty Kat. 

“Tid you make the debating team?” 

“N-n-no. They s-s-said I w-w-wasn’t t-t-tall enough.” 

—Cornell Widow. 
& 
She: And will you never stop loving me? 
He: Well, I’ve an eight o’clock class in the morning. 
—Western Reserve Red Cat. 
E 

She was just a communist’s daughter, and everyone got 
his share. ; 

—M. I. T. Voo Doo. 
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Reason Enough 


It wasn’t my fault. I wouldn’t have taken the date, 
but Harry’s girl liked her and wanted to see her get 
around. I didn’t have any excuse and they bought my 
ticket to the Frolic. 

When she came down the stairs I shuddered. I grabbed 
Harry. She was dressed in lavender or something, her 
slip showed decidedly, her dress was low in the back 
and I could see her skinny bare shoulder blades. Her 
hair was corn color and she wore horn-rimmed glasses. 

She liked me, of course, and made passionate love all 
the way down. When we danced, I held her away as 
much as possible but I couldn’t prevent her knees from 
knocking mine. 

On the way home, she said she liked my car better 
than hers. I asked her what kind of car she had and 
she said it was a Packard. I wondered what business her 
father was in and she said he was president of a big 
bank in Omaha. In June, we were married. 


—Nebraska Awgwan. 


“TI hear you were out golfing with the college champ 
this afternoon, Mame. How does he use the woods?” 
“Don’t know; we played golf all the time.” 


—Penn Punch Bowl. 
& 


‘“What’s the difference between a bullfrog and a cat?” 
“Well, a cat has nine lives and a bullfrog croaks every 


night.” 


m ''| don't see any ship." 


“Home never meant a thing to my husband—just a place to hang his hat." 
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m "We put it up there so the baby 


couldn't reach it." 


Heavy List 


The Army post was evacuating and one of the quarter- 
master’s assistants was detailed to make an inventory of 
the furnishings and equipment of the commanding off- 
cers offices. After telling him what to do, the big gun 
left him to his resources. They found a list a little later 
on, something like this: 

Desk, mahogany, one; chairs, mahogany, three; rug, 
brown, one; decanters whisky, full, three; decanters 
whisky, full, two; telephones, green, seven; decanters 
whisky, full, none; threr desgs and if yoi dont beleve me 
coubt them; fibe hundrerthiusand ephelanys, green, 
blue, purple; one pink bisom,,, large blue sopysts; rel- 
vovning door mat, oneone whheeeeeee phwaaaaa. 

—Cornell Widow. 
a 

Father—And to think that I mortgaged the house to 
send my boy to college and all he does is go out with 
girls, drink and smoke. 

Crony—Do you regret it? 

Father—Yes, I should have gone myself. 

—North Carolina Wataugan. 
| 

What is home without parents? 

Home without parents is what is commonly known as 
a damn good place to have a cheap date. 

—Alabama Rammer Jammer. 
iz J 

“It won’t be wrong now,” said the modern girl, as she 
was led to the altar. 

—U. of South Mountain Goat. 


Professor (to class)—There’s a young man in this 
class making a jackass of himself. When he is finished. 
Pl start. 

—Maryland Old Line. 
ca 

Little Boy—What was the name of that last station we 
passed, mother? 

Mother—I don’t know. Don’t bother me while I’m 
reading. 

Little Boy—It’s too bad you don’t know ‘cause little 
brother got off there. 

—Annapolis Log. 
| 

There isn’t much difference in freshmen from year to 
year. You can tell a freshman girl right off because she 
says, “Stop,” and you can tell a freshman boy just as 
easy because he stops. 


—Texas Ranger. 
S 


Open Minded 


Hundsome—Can you read my mind? 
Beautiful—Y es. 
H.—Go ahead 
B.—No, you go ahead. 
—West Point Pointer. 
5 
Then again, we have the drunk who spent the whole 
evening in a grandfather’s clock trying to telephone his 
girl. 
—Cornell Widow. 
| 
“T knew I’d love you the minute I heard of you.” 
“How did you know?” 
“One of my fraternity brothers had a date with you 
last Saturday.” 
Texas Ranger. 


@ "Let's walk, Mr. Wynn—l'm too tired for a taxi." 


m "lt must have been paid—Didn't Mr. Watts or 


Brinn or Mr. Whitney send you a check?" 


Mr. 
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“WHAT'S. THIS?” 


Ydddi1O VNIHO YsaAdd LVOOILLSd 
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PD Vom El GROSS 
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Cleo: Gee, it’s way past midnight. You'd better get 


started. 


Anthony: O. K. Blow out the candle. 


—Texas Battalion. 


“Doctor,” said the sick man, “the other doctors seem 
to differ from you in their diagnosis of the case.” 
“T know,” replied the physician cheerfully, “but the 
post-mortem will show that I am right.” 
—Illinois Siren. 
& 
Sun Editor: “Did you cut down that farm story to a 
thousand words?” 
Compet: “Yes, sir; even the cow gives condensed milk 
in it.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


et 


m "If you strike gold, whom does it belong to?" 


Ring On 


“Hey son, come back,” the carillioner called, 
“Come back and ring this bell, 
Pull harder and longer this time son, 


You didn’t do right by the little knell.” 
—Randolph-Macon Old Maid. 


Boss: No, I’m afraid you won't do. 
Steno: Did I say I wouldn’t? 


—Alabama Rammer-Jammer. 


Feudal Lord: Son, I understand you were misbehaving 
while I was away. 


Son: In what manor, sire? In what manor? 
—Temple Owl. 
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It was intermission at the fraternity dance and every- 


body came inside to rest. 
—Hamilton Continental. 


Passenger: Does this bus stop at the Ritzmore Hotel? 


Conductor: No, sir. We leave it at the barn at night. 
—Cornell Widow. 


We like to know intimate details about great men, but 
when the New York Times Book Review prints an article 
entitled, “Tolstoy as His Wife Saw Him,” we think that 
is going a little too far. 

—West Point Pointer. 


di 


@ "What has your husband against me, anyway?" 


No Imagination 


The teacher suggested that the children should draw on 
a piece of paper what each one of them should like to 
be when they grew up. At the end of the period little 
Gargantua, age nine, handed in a blank sheet of paper. 
“Why, Gargy, isn’t there something you'd like to be when 
you grow up?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes, teacher, I’d like to be married, but I don’t know 
how to draw it,” was the astute answer. 

—A rizona. Kitty-l. at. 
EE 

He (absently): You’re a dear, sweet girl, Anna. 

She (quickly): But my name is Sue. 

He (recovering): I say you’re a dear, sweet girl anna 


love you with all my heart. 
—Colorado Dodo. 


"The tender buds of today are the mothers of tomorrow." 


10 


M@ Voice over rad 
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Fireman, Save My Flowers 


Answering the telephone in the fire station, the fireman 
heard a woman’s timid voice. “Is this the fire station?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, that’s right,” replied the fireman, eagerly. 

“Well,” continued the voice, “I have just had a new 
rock garden built, and I’ve put in some new plants, 
but—” 

““Where’s the fire?” the fireman yelled. 

“Some of these plants are very expensive, and—” 
the voice went on. 

“Look here,” the fireman broke in, “what you want 
is a flower shop.” 

“No, I don’t,” said the voice. “I am coming to that 
in a minute. My neighbor’s house is on fire, and I don’t 
want you clumsy firemen stomping over my garden 
when you come here.” 


—Cornell Widow. 
| 


She: Darling, you aren’t sick, are you? 
He: Not exactly, but I would hate to yawn. 


—The Bear Skin. 
4 


Boudoir Joke 


“What was that you said, Henry?” she asked as she 
loosened her shoulder-straps. “Say it again, dear—.” 
She let her dress slide to the floor. “I can hardly believe 
it!” She stepped out of her shoes, drew up a chair, and 
slowly pulled off her stockings. A long pause. She 
listened, tremulously, excited. “Promise me you won’t 
tell a soul—.” Her ethereal silk underthings slipped 
down and fell in a little pool of ruffles at her feet. “All 
right, Henry—good-bye.” She hung up the receiver. 

—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 


coal e 
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# "Oh, Colonel, you're so gallant." 
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m™ "Remember me, Mr. Stone—your cashier in 1932?" 


Stout Woman: 1 want to return this washing machine. 
Salesman: Why, what’s wrong with it? 
Stout Woman: Every time | get into the thing the 


paddles knock me off my feet! 
—Carnegie Tech. Puppet. 
be] 


“You'll have to see my secretary for an appointment.” 


“T did but she’s booked up for two weeks.” 
—-Ohio Sun Dial. 
8 


He: Am I the only man you have ever kissed? 
She: Oh, was that a kiss? 


—Cornell Widow. 


He: You've a faculty for making love. 


She: Oh, no—just a student body. 
—Washington Dirge. 
iP 


He: What would I have to give you for just one little 
kiss? 
She: Chloroform. 


—Annapolis Log. 
Ls | 


Torrid college women who smoke and use lipstick, 
are decidedly “out” as far as college men are concerned. 
“Certainly they are out—every night,” says one of 


the most eligible bachelors. 
—Iowa Frivol. 
& 


“This dance hall is certainly crowded.” 
“T’ll say so. Half an hour ago I fainted and had to 


dance around-four times before I could fall.” 
—M. I. T. Voo Doo. 


“Hello—Plaza Dog-Walking Agency?" 
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da 


m@ "—And we'll look up a minister, in the morning." 


HEAR WwW 


B Y 


Ea e ¢ ¢ [I was a long time seeing Shirley Temple, 

but I’m not sure it was too long. Of course, it was 
necessary to break down eventually. I’m not the build to 
be going around doing curious things. Every time I said 
to anybody, “But I’ve never seen Shirley Temple,” I felt 
as if | were walking up Fifth Avenue in shorts. 

If there had been some great principle at stake, things 
might have been very different. Suppose Shirley Temple 
had wronged some member of my family. Then I could 
grit my teeth and say, “I have never seen Miss Temple. I 
have no desire to see Miss Temple. Let Miss Temple 
come and see me or better yet, see my lawyer Morris L. 
Ernst. She can look up the number in the telephone book 
herself. Millions for defense but not one cent for tribute.” 

But as it turns out, Shirley Temple isn’t so bad. She is 


fe & ie 8, B RO U N 


tive in the mummery provided for him, the credit should 
go to his maker. And so it is with Shirley Temple. Here 
is a doll most ingeniously contrived. The little girl can 
sing without offense and dance very well indeed. ‘The 
steps are clean. I mean, of course, that she clicks off the 
taps and does not fake them. But at the end of five or 
ten minutes you know precisely what the Shirley Temple 
doll can do. There is not the slightest possibility of any 
sort of surprise. 

“This is a pretty steep road,” said the horse to the 
farmer. ‘Well, I'll be hornswoggled,” said the farmer. 
“T never expected to hear a horse talk.” “Come to think 
of it, neither did I,” remarked the dog who sat on the 
seat beside him. 


Nothing like that could ever happen in a Shirley 


BA sparkling quintet of engaging steppers from the 
M-G-M production "San Francisco," which does not dazzle. 


a highly competent child actress. At least, so she seemed 
in The Poor Little Rich Girl. My youngest son, who 
takes an interest in such things, informs me that last 
season, or possibly the season before that, Shirley Temple 
was the greatest box office attraction in America. 

All this naturally raises a doubt as to whether there is 
any such thing as the art of acting as far as the films are 
concerned. It is one of those things a person would not 
care to be dogmatic about. Still, it seems to me that 
there is no such thing as acting on the screen. 

I wouldn’t care to frighten anybody. Pictures can be 
very amusing and even moving at times without there 
being any such thing as acting in Hollywood. 

Did you ever see a good Punch and Judy show? In 
one of these performances the director is ninety-nine per- 
cent responsible for all the effects. Punch can contribute 
or take away one percent for deportment and appearance. 
The director looks into a cedar chest where all the motion 
picture players lie. Make it two cedar chests. Turning to 
the one marked star (male), the producer, the director or 
Chauncey Cohen, or whatever the name may be, says, “This 
one with the big ears will do for the hero. Ill call him 
Clark Gable, partly after a novel by Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 

Now, if the carved figure called Clark Gable is effec- 


@ Shirley Temple in a military mood in the Twentieth- 
Century box-office attraction, "The Poor Little Rich Girl." 


Temple picture or in any motion picture for that matter. 
All of which explains why the theatre is so much more 
exciting. In the real theatre there are nights when the 
star fails to show up. Or he may drop dead in the 
middle of a scene. Or, at the very least, fall into the 
orchestra pit. Or, if an actress is one whose name is in 
big lights, the night can come when she reels on gloriously 
drunk and forgets most of the lines. 

A Shirley Temple picture is much too neat and rounded 
and perfect. You get what you expect. I expected noth- 


- ing and so I think I'll go around to the box office window 


and ask to have my money back. 

@ ¢ ¢ Maybe it’s just the humidity but I think a lot of 
things are being over-raved about at the moment. One of 
them is a very long novel about the Civil War called Gone 
With the Wind. It is by a new author called Margaret 
Mitchell and it was a book club choice, and all that. It 
shows some promise. But it has one of the worst faults 
in the world. It is much too long and its length makes it 
a bore.- Something ought to be done about this. 

Anthony Adverse has done a great deal of damage to 
American literature. Theodore Dreiser was the first of- 
fender. He didn’t make his books too long on purpose. 
At least, not in the beginning. (Continued on page 63) 
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COLLEGE HUMOR'S 
BRAINTESTER 


BY JEROME 
S. MEYER 


) 


ilfesica Jim 


By this time, of course, your summer problem is satisfactorily solved and 
the only enigma in sight is the good-looking blonde in the satin lastex bath- 
ing suit, who has you all agog. So, while you're trying to make her— 
understand you're really not interested, you might occupy yourself with 
the summer problems we have concocted for you. Answers on page 57. 


LETTERGRAMS 
(Par 4 min.) 
What nine letter word is this? 


NSASCGCETRT 


Add one letter 14 times and make a perfect sentence from the following: 


THSTHRSWRSNVRNDNWNDLS 


YOU SAID IT 
(Par 2 min.) 


OrASteL4 


Put a small triangle in the largest square, a large square around the small- 
est circle and a small circle in the smaller of the 2 triangles. 


Now put a large triangle in the largest circle, a small circle in the smallest 
square and leave the larger of the two triangles alone. 


In the circle that is between the triangle and the square put the same 
figure that you put in the smallest square unless you have already put a 
square around the smallest circle—-in which case put the letter T in the second 
largest square. 


In the triangle that you put in the largest circle put a small square and 
don’t forget to put a circle around the triangle which is not next to a circle. 


Put a letter U in the next-to-largest circle only if you have put a small tri- 
angle in the largest square and a small circle in the smallest triangle. 


Connect the largest circle with the largest square by a line which shall 
pass above the smallest square, under the larger and around the smaller 
triangle. 


In the first triangle that has nothing in it, put the letter N and in the circle 
that is between two squares put the letter S. 
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DON'T BE TOO SURE 
ABOUT THESE 


(Par 18) 


1. A degree of longitude is always 
67 miles. True [], False (]. 


2. The Blue Boy was painted by 
Reubens. True [], False (]. 


3. An Ornithopter is a kind of 
flying machine. True (], False (]. 


4. Butte is the capital of Montana. 
True [], False []. 


5. Jupiter is the most distant 


planet. True (1), False (). 


6. The rainbow contains all the 


colors. True [], False (]. 


7. Puccini wrote the opera Car- 


men. True [_], False (J. 


8. Betsy Ross made the first 
American Flag. True [], False (J. 


9. The equation y = mx + b is 
a straight line when plotted. True 


[], False []. 


10. Boise, Idaho is west of Blythe, 
California. True (], False []. 


11. It is impossible to draw a map 
of the Solar System to any scale. 


True [], False []. 


12. It is theoretically impossible 
to see this type. True (], False (]. 


13. Smith College is in New York 
State. True [], False []. 


14. At the Equator the days are 
always approximately equal to the 


nights. True (], False (). 


15. A barrel full of dimes is worth 
more than the same barrel filled 


with half dollars. True [], False (]. 


16. Any wood is lighter than any 
metal. True [], False []. 


17. Caesar was the first Emperor 


of Rome. True (], False (1). 


18. Balboa discovered the Pacific 
Ocean. True [], False (J. 


19. Columbus discovered Ameri- 


ca. True [], False []. 


20. No life can exist at Absolute 
Zero. True (], False (]. 


21. Lucy Manette is a character 
in “A Tale of Two Cities.” True [1], 
False []. 


22. Lake Superior is the largest 
lake in the world. True [], False 
Eh 


23. There are 240 pence in an 
English Pound. True [], False [7]. 


24. Lapland is in Northern Green- 
land. True [], False. [7]. 


25. Jack Point is a character in 
“The Yeoman of the Guard.” True 
(J, False []. 


26. A kiwi is a wingless bird. 
True [], False [7]. 


27. The Colossus of Rhodes is one 
of the wonders of the Ancient World. 
True [], False [1]. 


28. A tonic chord must always 
contain the key note. True [], 
False []. 


29. Oersted discovered the prin- 
ciple of the electro magnet. True 


[], False []. 


30. A dyne is a unit of measure. 


True [-], False []. 


UNTIED STATES 
(Par 3 min.) 


What countries do the following 


represent ? 
Rea BN es. once ns face Ss 


De PA ERE chibi on ccs S hphion ik 


10. THE SANOUGLERN 2 0... 


UNOFFICIAL OBSERVATION 


Suppose you were present at the scene of this accident, how many things 


could you tell about it after looking at it for three minutes? When you have 


finished looking at it, turn to page 57. How many questions can you answer 


without referring to this picture again. 
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YOUR PENCIL GOES 
"ROUND AND AROUND 


(Par 3 min.) 


Can you draw the diagram shown 
below in one continuous line with- 
out crossing a line or taking your 
pencil off the paper? 


aie! OO 


TROUBLE IN THE BATH ROOM 
(Par 2 min.) 


The cold water tap in a bath tub can 
fill the tub with water in 6 minutes and 
40 seconds. The hot tap can fill this tub 
in exactly eight minutes. The tub, when 
filled, will empty in 13 minutes and 20 
seconds when the stopper is removed. 

How long will it take to fill the tub 
if both faucets are going full blast and 
the stopper is out? 


THE HAPPY FAMILY 
(Par I!/5 min.) 


In the Brown family, each daughter 
has the same number of brothers as she 
has sisters, and each son has twice as 
many sisters as he has brothers. 

How many sons and daughters are 
there in the Brown family? 
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M ''Hello! | look swell in the hat you bought me." m@ The boy from next door is here to fix the radio." 
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m He can't sit still a minute." m ‘'My name is Lily Pilkington—what's yours?" 


CO Leet ©) eee 
BRIDGE 


fe In Europe, particularly in Teu- 

tonic Europe, the coffee-house 
is the card-playing center of each 
community. In America, today, par- 
ticularly in the foreign quarters of 
the larger cities, the coffee-house is 
the poor man’s card club. 

Generally, the game is Pinochle— 
or Skaat—or Poker, and in these 
games, uninhibited by the softening 
presence of the ladies, manners do 
not intrude on the pleasure of the 
game. The rules are strict, but ethics 
are unknown. The winner gloats, the 
loser groans, cards are 
banged and a good time is 
had by all. When Morris 
returns home with knuckles 
sore and bleeding, mama 
does not ask, “Have you 
been in a fight?” She in- 
quires “Who went bait on 
that hand?—for she knows 
the knuckle-bruising brand 
of coffee-house Pinochle. 

Strictly speaking, “coffee- 
housing,” as generally ap- 
plied to Bridge is a mis- 
nomer and a libel on the 
coffee-house itself. In Bridge, 
“coffee-houser” does not ap- 
ply to the card-banger, the 
gloater or the moaner. Neither does 
it mean a cheat, at least not in the 
generally accepted sense of the 
word. 

Call a thief a thief, and you are 
insulting. Call him a clever crook, 
and though you have said the same 
thing, he forgives you the “crook” 
for adding the “clever.” Similarly, 
call a Bridge player unethical and 
he is at your throat. Call him a 
coffee-houser, and for some un- 
known reason it becomes a milder 
epithet. 

This is no brief for unethical play. 
It is a crime that is almost inexcus- 
able even when unintentional, and 
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The final contract is six spades. 
win all six tricks against any defense. 


UNETHICAL PLAY, OFTEN DUE TO 
MISTAKE OR MISUNDERSTANDING, 
IS INEXCUSABLE ON ANY GROUNDS 


BY ELY CULBERTSON 


particularly abhorrent because it 
cannot be penalized within the rules 
of the. game. Nevertheless, there 
is a subtle art to coffee-housing— 
an art recognized by the fact that 
there have actually been “coffee-- 
house” tournaments with no holds 
barred and lots of fun for all who 
played. 

For example, the contestants who 
tied for the prize in one such tour- 
nament excelled on the same hand— 
a misfit. At both tables the bidding 


was identical, and proceeded thus: 


DOUBLE-DUMMY PROBLEM 


NORTH SOUTH 
: UR 1a 
24 2& 
Set 3 & 
4 90 


At this point South at table “A” 
said: “I bid the fourth—and last— 
spade.” While at table “B,” South’s 
bid was less arbitrary. He said: 
I bid four—but if necessary six— 
spades.” 


Hidden Reentry 


One of our leading experts was 
credited with—or, if your conscience 


South leads and his side must 
Solution on page 56 


insists, guilty of—the following mas- 
terpiece of psychological coffee- 
housing. 

He was playing a slam contract, 
and entries to the dummy _ were 
sparse, indeed. In fact, there was 
but one—and that had already been 
utilized for a successful finesse in 
clubs in which declarer held A Q J. 
Having already lost one trick, de- 
clarer simply had to get back to 
dummy for another club finesse. But 
how? 

Our hero was equal to the occa- 
sion. All through the game his op- 
ponents had proved themselves a 
pair of crochety, cantankerous, con- 
trary-minded fellows—and this was 
to be their downfall. 

Declarer went into a protracted 
huddle and staged a long conference 
with himself. The purpose of this 
maneuver was to give his opponents 
a chance to forget what he, to his 
sorrow, knew all too well—that the 
lead was in his hand. Minutes fled. 
Suddenly, the declarer straightened 
in his chair, glared at his opponents 
and barked. “Where am I? In my 
hand?” “No!” they shouted simul- 
taneously, “You’re in the dummy!” 


An Odd Lead 


I was the victim of a rare coffee- 
house- in. an important tournament 
—also executed by a leading 
expert. We had arrived at 
a slam, and with my cus- 
tomary anxiety to leave the 
table while I was dummy (a 
bad habit of mine, by the 
way), I chafed while Senior 
went into a trance over his 
opening lead. 

He slumped in his chair, 
smoked a cigarette, put it 
out, took out a package of 
chewing gum, fumbled, and 
at last, galvanized into ac- 
tion, rose in his chair and 
threw out his lead. Relieved, 
I spread my dummy and 
prepared to flee when to my 
horror I glanced at the table and 
saw that my wily adversary had 
“led” the chewing gum wrapper! 
Hastily I gathered in my cards once 
more—but the damage had already 
been done. 

Senior had no difficulty in making 
the right opening—and I returned to 
the table to hear my partner mutter 
“That was the killing lead.” To 
which Senior’s partner inquired 
“Which—the club or the spearmint?” 


Lady or Tiger? 


The question still burns whether 
the lady (Continued on page 56) 


WEATHER ON 


GIVE CUT OF RAINCOAT A THOUGHT, 
BUT BE SURE THE FABRIC CAN TAKE IT 


BY DENNIS THORNE 


I think it can be laid directly at the door of the col- 
lege men that nowadays it is considered smart and 
cheery and o-so-modern and madcap to go ambling about 
in the rain. Certainly, it is true that it is the undergrad- 
uates who maintain the custom most strenuously. Discus- 
sions of proper rainwear for the campus, therefore, as- 
sume added significance. 
The swagger of the idea of walking in the rain is pre- 
cisely captured in the cut and line of modern raincoats. 


They come in many models, double- and single-breasted, © 


fly-front and button-through, belted and balmacaan, but 
certain characteristics are common to them all. 

For instance, they are all full-skirted, which not only 
adds swing and swagger, but serves the utilitarian ends 
of keeping the water as far from one’s feet as possible. 

The full skirts go with a full cut, 
which gives an easy drape, plus room- 
iness for greater comfort. Almost in- 
variably, the pockets are of the slash 
type and the shoulders raglan—two 
more swagger touches that have the 
extra advantage of convenience. 

The raincoats I am discussing, and 
those illustrated herewith, are models 
to be recommended for the coming 
fall season. The leading fabrics are 
of two kinds—the gabardines, which 
have been processed to make them 
water-repellent, and the oiled cottons. 
In the former group, cotton gabar- 
dines are the more popular (price is 
the consideration here), but for a fine- 
quality raincoat that will last and re- 
tain its good looks; there isn’t any- 
thing to beat the worsted gabardine. 
Under the same general head are 
the whipcords and the twills, all in the 
same textile category as gabardine, 
and all rendered water-repellent by 
cravenetting processes. Tan is the 
leading color here. 

Oiled cotton leads the field in the 
econd group, but here again we find 
a more luxurious cloth, oiled silk, pre- 
ferred by those who are willing to 
spend a little more for the sake of 
better looks and drape. The leading 
models in these fabrics are the double- 
breasted belted raglans, with either 


THREE LEADING RAINCOATS 


@ Extreme left: Double-breasted raglan with 
belt, in cotton gabardine. Note that it has 
three pairs of buttons. Center: Oiled-silk 
raincoat, double-breasted and belted, with 
four pairs of buttons. Right: Fly-front bal- 
macaan, in worsted gabardine. Note that 
each coat has a device to tighten the cuff. 


THE CAMPUS 


three or four pairs of buttons on the front. The most 
preferred shade in this group is sea-green. 

Smart, new and authentic style is the fly-front bal- 
macaan, as worn by the man at the extreme right of the 
group shown here. It is best in the gabardines and bids 
fair to be the leading campus style in rainwear this season. 
Note its full cut—voluminous and roomy. It can be 
slipped on over a topcoat if necessary. 

Of course, in all this talk of raincoats we can’t leave 
out the reversible topcoat, which has a tweed side for the 
pleasant weather and a gabardine shell for the inclement. 
This remains as a dominant campus style. However, it 
is not strictly a raincoat, but rather a knockabout topcoat 
that suits the particular emergency of a _ sudden 
shower. 

In this case, the topcoat side can be turned in and pre- 
served dry against the downpour. But the reversible does 
not take the place of a raincoat in the well-dressed man’s 
wardrobe, because with all its convenience it will not do 
to be worn through a steady rain for any length of time. 
No, for this purpose you need a raincoat that is a rain- 
coat and a reversible coat will prove wholly inadequate. 


MAN ABOUT THE CAMPUS 


M@ Above: Nudist glasses that add 
"kick" to highballs. The lady archer 
presents a less conventional view 
from the inside looking out. In 
twelve sports designs in color—Girls 
of the gay nine-tees in action! 


M@ Below: A magic lighter—operates 
on standard flashlight battery; the 
stick has space for fluid. Touch the 
stick to the top and it's lighted. 
In chromium and assorted colors. 


M@ Left: This very smart 
waist-coat of buff-colored 
corduroy is especially 
adaptable for the man's 
riding outfit, but may be 
worn, also, as a_ sports- 
vest with any tweed or 
Shetland jacket—with or 
without flap pockets. 


M@ Right: A sports jacket 
that defies the “bitingest" 
wind on the snappiest day. 
Different from the usual 
leather kind, it is made of 
gabardine, not too heavy, 
water-proof, and lined with 
plaid. Blue and natural. 


A FEW EXTRAS TO FIND 


FAVOR IN THE "DORM" 


@ Left: Here's a lounging robe of 
smart dark blue foulard silk with 
white polka dots. Warm enough 
for fall and winter, for it is lined 
with heavy, brilliant, vermillion red 
silk. Shawl collar and wide sash. 
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* 
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M Below: Bogey mat: Limber up 
your golf swing, indoors, before 
going out on the course. The ball 
is attached by a cord and can't 
get away more than a few feet. 


Ne STEPS We “eee 


It seems almost a crime to go back to college after a gay and 
lazy summer, but it's nice to return in a soft, camel-hair balmacaan 
Under this buff-colored coat the 
returning student wears a brown-and-white check suit. Tan, full 


brogue shoes and brown, snap-brim hat complete the ensemble. 


top-coat as illustrated above. 


APPROACHING 


The lad above, who's already unpacked and “all set", and doesn't 


og aie a 


feel badly about anything, has decided he'll wear matching jacket 
and trousers, for a change. The suit is a greenish-gray shetland 
wool, of pronounced herring-bone. He wears, for contrast, a cordu- 


roy waist-coat (see preceding page), blue shirt and dark knitted tie. 


(Address fashion inquiries to Style Adviser, CoLLEcE Humor) 
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photo 


as. Gabor-Eder 


Coiffure by Dum 


a Niki was the blithest candidate for college who ever 

stepped out of prep school. While other girls were 
rubbing freckle cream on their noses and worrying about 
campus clothes, Niki was spending her summer on a farm, 
learning how to milk cows, grow Hollyhocks, and cast 
for bass. 

“I’m what they call a legacy,” she wrote her best friend. 
“My sister Mary Alice is rushing chairman of her so- 
rority and they inherit me from her. I may never get the 
honest soil out of my fingernails, but they have to take 
me. 

So, the second week in August, coming gaily back to 
town with plans of much golf and double dates, to be 
arranged by Mary Alice, Niki was annoyed to find her 
sister wearing huge hats, a fixed smile, and a faintly hys- 
terical glint in her eyes. 

Mary Alice spent hours sorting names of rushees and 
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talking on the telephone in a synthetic satin drawl. She 
looked dazed when Niki mentioned golf, and didn’t even 
bother to reply. 

But when the matter of double dates was brought up, 
she pulled herself together and, for the first time, fo- 
cused her eyes on Niki—horror-stricken. 

“What,” she muttered thickly, “have you been doing 
to yourself?” 

“Getting healthy,” said Niki. 

“Yes. And letting your fairly decent hair get bleached 
to straw, in the sun. Tanning yourself the color of a 
mud swamp. Not wearing sun glasses, so there are little 
squint marks around your eyes. Grubbing around in the 
dirt until your finger-nails”—she shuddered delicately.. 
“I suppose you know you've gained about ten pounds.” 

“Six,” corrected Niki. “I feel fine.” 

“You’ve let your hair grow,” said Mary Alice. “But 


Fred’k Bradley photo 
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that can be cut. To think my own sister would do this 
to me—at rushing time!” 


“I’m a legacy,” said Niki, promptly. “They'll have 
to take me. I don’t need—” 


@ 


“You don’t need to disgrace me,” groaned Mary 
Alice. “Well, restoration begins at home. Or is it 
home relief? And I don’t suppose you have ever 


. & Co. Althea photo thought of clothes.” 
Arnold, Constable een “T was planning to spend my allowance on new golf 
dress of dusty coral sharks + clos- clubs. I have my last year’s printed chiffon for rushing 
‘ ees neckband and pagers g parties, and a whole batch of sweaters and skirts to 
i) the hem—w! oq wear out.” 
f if butte Thien shoes with brown trim 
e at. 


Mary Alice put on her big hat wearily. “I might 
have known it. I might have guessed. Throw on one 
of those sweaters and come with me. And bring your 


pocket-book. Nuts to golf clubs!” 
Under the unhappy eyes (Continued on page 62) 
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future veterans bare their past 


undecided as to just what manner of men 
we were, but he took no chances and 
issued the classic statement that we were 
communists because we included pacifists 
and fascists in our group. 


That noise you might have heard im- 
mediately thereafter was made by com- 
munists tearing out their hair. 

One of our most important moves has 
been to incorporate under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey, a step we took 
immediately after learning that a _ bill 
passed by Congress early in May was 
vetoed by the President because the money 
called for in the bill was destined to 
enrich a non-existent corporation. 
Congress passes our bonus bill we are not 
going to be caught with our articles of 
incorporation down. 


Despite generally satisfactory progress, 
some of the local posts have had their 
peculiar difficulties. Several have had to 
dissolve because of pressure from outside 
sources. One had to lower the regular 
twenty-five-cent membership fee to one 
cent in order to attract recruits. This 
isn’t any way to carry on and we at the 
Head office emphatically said as much. 

The membership fee stands to win the 

Future Veteran a thousand-dollar bonus; 
and we don’t want the type of man who 
is not willing to drop a nickel into a slot 
machine on the chance of lugging away 
the jackpot. 
-The commander of a Florida post re- 
ported that, although there were 3,000 po- 
tential members in the University, he was 
unable to make much headway because 
most of them were skeptical of their 
chances of getting the bonus. They are 
in a class with the spectator at a race 
track who won’t even consider putting 
money on a horse’s nose until it is five 
lengths ahead, on the home stretch. Faint 
heart never won anything, and it won’t 
now. 


When | 


Other veterans’ organizations have been 
obstinate in their attitude toward the Vet- 
erans of Future Wars, and, because they 
exercise control not only over Congress 
but over the smallest town meeting, two 
of our posts—one at Bristol, Tenn., the 
other at the University of Louisville— 
have been refused the right to parade. 

Yale members of our movement, how- 
ever, took complete control of the situa- 
tion; they not only paraded as_ bonus 
marchers but, later, with complete de- 
tachment, drove themselves off the street. 

Although our membership has come 
largely from the ranks of college under- 
graduates, we have a few high- and prep- 
school posts, and several off the campus 
which draw many members from college 
alumni. 

One of the most active groups is the 
Subway Post in New York City which 
enlists recruits as they roar underground, 
to and from work. 

Then, too, there are female groups, dis- 
tinguished by such unusual names as the 
Hitching Post, at the New Jersey College 
for Women, and the west coast unit that 
calls itself the Emily Post. 

From our office there flows a _ steady 
stream of propaganda which will soon 
rival the output of Moscow and Wall 
Street. 

The only major difficulty we have to 
face is a financial one. Our sole financial 
support, at the present time, is half of 
the twenty-five-cent membership fee, 
which is hardly adequate to cover mailing 
costs at the Head Office. 

A leader of one veterans’ organization 
is reported to have said, in an interview, 
that we have received $53,000 from Wall 
Street. This would have been dandy for 
us but it was, and still is, unfortunately, 
news to Wall Street. 

We consider our past accomplishments 
merely preliminary work. We haven’t re- 
ceived a bonus; there are no pensions on 


coffee house bridge 


who sat West in the following deal delib- 
erately executed a fine play—and, inci- 
dentally, an _ artistic coffee-house — or 
whether she really made an honest error 
that proved fatal to the declarer. 


Both sides vulnerable: 
South, Dealer 
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WEST NORTH 
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Pass 
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West opened the two of hearts and 
East won the trick with the seven, return- 
ing the King. The bidding, the lead, and 
East’s deep finesse made it very easy to 
read that West’s. deuce was a singleton, 
so declarer had to decide who had the 
Queen of spades. 

After some study, during which West, 
who was a nervous lady, fidgeted and 
finally left the table to adjust a window 
and wander about the room, South called 
her back and trumped with the Ace. 

Almost as rapidly as the Ace hit the 
table, West dropped a small trump—then 
looked startled, flushed a bit, and mut- 
tered something. Pursuant to his plan, 
South led the Jack of spades and West 
unhesitatingly played low. But the situa- 
tion had changed since South had made 
up his mind. At that time THREE 
trumps were outstanding and the finesse 
was the percentage play. 


from page 13 


the immediate horizon and it is, evidently, 
going tc take us longer to reach our goal 
than we first estimated. But, despite the 
attacks upon us, we are in excellent con- 
dition to continue the battle. Our pres- 
sure-politics machinery is well broken in 
and thoroughly oiled. 


Right now, we are turning our eyes 
toward the coming Congressional elec- 
tions, and any candidate who refuses to 
support our program in the next session 
is extremely liable to sub-acute attacks of 
the megrims, to say nothing of the pos- 
sibility of insomnia. 

We have undertaken to establish in- 
valuable contacts in Washington and, 
from the responses we have received, it is 
apparent that the Capitol is well aware 
of our existence and aims. 

To gain further headway, we have but 
to convince the legislators that we have 
a huge voting population. This can and 
will be done by telegrams. Send one from 
your district—now. 

Our proposed convention, to be held 
late this summer, will make the recent 
Cleveland and Philadelphia fiascos seem 
like the annual meetings of the Centerfield 
Birdlovers’ Group. 

Heywood Broun once said that the Vet- 
erans of Future Wars ought to gather to- 
gether in a huge convention and then, with 
pomp and ceremony, vote to dissolve. It’s 
an amusing suggestion, but we are not 
interested. 

We intend to consolidate the gains -al- 
ready made, and make more. If neces- 
sary, we shall start a march to the doors 
of the Treasury at Washington. We be- 
lieve we shall be able to prove that it is a 
comparatively simple matter for a_vet- 
erans’ organization, such as ours, to issue 
an ultimatum to Congress and receive, in 
a reasonably short time, compliance with 
our demands. 

When the time comes, we shall be glad 
to show the scoffers our coffers. Hf 


from page 50 


Now, as a result of West’s under-trump, 
only two spades remained—and_percent- 
age favored playing for the drop! South 
had a problem—and an uneasy feeling 
that something was going on. But what 
could he do? Eyeing West suspiciously, 
South went up with dummy’s King, and 
of course the Queen scored the setting 
trick. 

Superb play or error? “Coffee-house” 
or natural mortification over a mistake? 
What do you think? 


Answer to 
Double-Dummy Problem 


South leads the Ace of trump and the 
ten of diamonds. Then he leads the ten 
of clubs and regardless of West’s play, 
North wins with the King. The Queen of 
trumps is led, South discarding, a diamond 
and West is squeezed. A club discard sets 
up the dummy’s eight and a heart discard 
sets up South’s nine. @ 
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CoLLece Humor is in search of cartoonists with original ideas. 
If you are a budding Peter Arno, Jefferson Machamer or Doro- 


thy McKay, hiding your light under the proverbial bushel, this 


is your golden opportunity to achieve fame and fortune. 
one who has never appeared in Co_tLteceE Humor is eligible to 


compete for the prizes listed below. 


The judges of the contest are Peter Arno, Jefferson Machamer, 
Dorothy McKay, and the editor of CoLtteEceE Humor, who will 
give each submitted drawing their personal consideration. 


THE PRIZES: 


FIRST PRIZE..... $100.00 * 
SECOND PRIZE... 
THIRD PRIZE.... 
FOURTH PRIZE.. 
FIFTH TO TENTH PRIZES (INCL.)—Each 


ELEVENTH TO TWENTY-SIXTH PRIZES 9 
(INCL. ) —Each 


Any THE RULES: 


original. 


ey ATTENTION AMATEUR CARTOONISTS! 


$500°0 in cash prizes for cartoons 


Contest closes December 1, 1936—Winners will be announced 
in the March issue of CotteceE Humor. 


1. Any number of drawings may be submitted, and all must be 


2. No submissions will be returned unless self-addressed stamped 
envelope is enclosed, and all that do not win prizes are sub- 
ject to publication in CoLLece Humor at regular rates. 


3. All entries must be in black and white, pen and ink or wash. 


75.00 
50.00 6. 
25:00 7. 
15.00 


. Address 
10.00 


Artists whose work has been reprinted in CoLLeEceE Humor 
from college comics are eligible to submit original material. 


. In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
This contest is open to men and women. 


No contributions postmarked later than December 1, 1936, 
midnight, will be considered. 


8. Decision of the judges will be final. 


Cartoon Contest, 
Street, New York City. 


CoLtLeceE Humor, 22 West 48th 


mental merry-go-round 


Lettergrams 


The nine letter word is STRENGTHS 
The sentence is THESE THREE SEW- 
ERS NEVER NEED NEW NEEDLES. 


Don't Be Too Sure of These 


1. False. It varies, depending on the 
latitude. 

2. False. It was painted by Gains- 
borough. 

8. True. 

4. False. Helena is the capital. 

5. False. Pluto is. 

6. False. Magenta or “Pink” is absent 
since the violet and red do not overlap. 

7. False. Bizet wrote Carmen. 

8. True. 

9. True. 

10. True. 

11. True. In order to show the moon 


of Saturn, the Earth and Mars and still 
take in Pluto at a distance of 2,000,000,- 
000 miles, the map would have to cover 
an area of about 22,000 square miles! 

12. True. We cannot see black since it 
is an absence of all color. We see the 
white page “around the letters” and con- 
trast does the rest. 

13. False. It is in Massachusetts. 

14. True. 

15. True. 

16. False. Some woods are heavier than 
Sodium. 

17. False. Augustus was. 

18. True. 

19. False. 
America. 

20. True. 

21. True. 

22. True. 

23. True. 

24. False. 

25. True. 

26. True. 

27. True. 

28. True. 

29. True. 

30. True. 


Leif Ericson discovered 


It is Northern Norway. 


Trouble in the Bathroom 


Five minutes. 


You Said It 


Untied States 


. IRELAND 

. ICELAND 

- YUGOSLAVIA 

. PORTUGAL 

. ESTONIA 

. AMERICA 
WALES 

. SWEDEN 

. COLOMBIA 

. NETHERLANDS 


CaOIAaN Sw ND 
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Your Pencil Goes "Round and 
Around 


Start at A and draw A BC. Now 
draw curved line C D E. Now draw are 
E B F and then draw the curved line 
F B A. This brings you to the starting 
point A and all you need do is to draw 
the large arc A C F E and your figure 
is complete. 


The Happy Family 


Four daughters and three sons. 


bo 


1S. 
. What is the number of the store on 


29. 


30. 


. What does the company sell? 
. What is the telephone number of the 


from page 47 


Unofficial Observation 


. At what time did the accident hap- 
TRE oa. So ein. Car hore Dt oats wa tens ees 
What was the date of the accident? 


CLS ® DFR SUS OR eRe ee Wb te le BLS. 6 Oe: 6.) he im, 6 wt ht ee ve 


. Was the truck on the right or wrong 


side of the street? 


. What was the license number of the 


truck? 


company? Pipes ds CPW Pe ts eek AOE ted 


the corner?. AER A ae OR ee es, eee 


. What does he sell? 
. Is there a jewelry store in the pic- 


ture? 


. Is the clock in front of the jewelry 


store? 


FCM CELG Ore SE we, 8 OLAS Oe ee Or eb o Ele Sl ae wie 


. Who occupies the jewelry store? 
. In front of which store is the tree? 


. Did you notice any letter box in the 


picture? 


C'S) SO 8 0 9 LA 6 See BS 5 eee a6 6. be 8 0.8 
at et te ee 
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. What business is next to the drug 


store? 
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. How many people are shown in the 


OA ses arc it sca tA Ben os ess 
How many people saw the accident? 
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hyacinth 


then I will get the mayor to call a special 
session of the city council and we will try 
to arrive at a solution of this problem.” 

“All right,” agreed Billy. “But I want 
some breakfast, and Hyacinth wants some 
breakfast. And we want our breakfast 
almost immediately.” 

“T will have your breakfast sent over 
from a _ restaurant,” said Mr. Hawley, 
“and I will have the hay and feed man 
send over the elephant’s breakfast.” 

Which is what he did, Mr. Cadwaller. 


Of course, being the president of the 
bank and the owner of the town’s only 
newspaper, my daddy is also a member 
of the city council. So he was called to 
the special council meeting. He told us 
about it when he came home to dinner, at 
noon. ; 

“To put it bluntly,” daddy said, “this 
is one hell of a situation.” 

And then he went on to explain that 
while the city had the right to impound 
Hyacinth as a stray animal, there wasn’t 
any place the city could keep her. And 
that while the city had the right to have 
her shot at the end of thirty days, the 
city didn’t, particularly, want to have her 
around for thirty days. And, anyway, if 
the city shot her, the owner might return 
and sue for damages. 

“We might convict the keeper of va- 
grancy and order him out of town,” daddy 
said. “But we can’t make him take the 
elephant along. And if he boards a bus or 
train, that leaves us with the elephant. 
And this elephant has a very nasty dis- 
position. We went down to look her over, 
this morning, and she slapped the mayor 
into the water bucket. So, what we did 
was to appoint a committee to investigate 
and make a report. In the meantime, we 
will have to feed the elephant and her 
keeper who is really a very fine chap and 
anxious to be helpful. By the way, he 
went up to State College, too. Name is 
Moselle.” 

“Not Billy Moselle?” I asked. 

“Why, yes,” said daddy. “Do you know 
him?” 

“Well, sort of,” I said. 

So I went right upstairs and changed 
into my new silk sports dress, which is 
really very flattering, Mr. Cadwaller, and 
I went downtown and stopped in at the 
Little Gem Beauty Shoppe and had my 
wave set. Then I went to meet Billy. 

Billy was terribly glad to see me. 

“Well, look who’s here!” he cried. “It’s 
the day of my dreams!” 

Of course, that was very nice and I was 
quite thrilled. Then he said: 

“Honey, I wonder if you would do a 
little shopping for me? You see, I can’t 
leave Hyacinth. I need razor blades and 
socks, and I have a bundle here I wish 
you would leave at the laundry. Tell them 
not to starch the collars.” 

Well, of course, Mr. Cadwaller, this 
wasn’t exactly the romantic way a girl 
pictures her next meeting with a man who 
has recited beautiful poetry at her and 
then kissed her. But I said yes, and, like 
an obliging little girl, I hurried away to 
do his errands. 

That evening, I brought along a picnic 
supper, and we sat in the tent and ate it. 
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We didn’t quite finish, though, because’ 


Hyacinth began to act up. She had been 
watching me rather narrowly, Mr. Cad- 
waller, and my woman’s intuition told me 
she hadn’t approved of me from the first. 
She muttered and made_ some = shrill 
noises and then picked up a large gob of 
hay and tossed it on the table. 

“We'll have to go outside, I’m afraid,” 
Billy said. “I can see that Hyacinth 
doesn’t like you.” 

“Why don’t you hammer her over the 
head with something and teach her a few 
manners,” I suggested. 

“It wouldn’t do any good,” Billy. said. 
“She would only go into one of her ter- 
rible sulks, and I would have to stay up 
all night and watch her.” 

So we went outside, and Billy told me 
to whisper so Hyacinth would think I had 
gone away. He continued to talk in his 
normal tone of voice, and I imagine she 
thought he was standing outside the tent, 
smoking and reciting poetry aloud. Any- 
way, she quieted down, right away. 

I just happened to be passing the tent, 
the next morning, on the way to the post 
office, and, of couse, I had to bring his 
laundry back, that afternoon, and that 
night I dropped in, on the way to the 
movie. 

Each time, we sat out in front of the 
tent, and, as everybody in town was either 
driving or walking by the place, out of 
curiosity, it didn’t take very long for 
word to get around that Billy and I were 
pretty friendly. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Cadwaller, 
everyone seemed to be pleased that this 
was the ease. They figured that as long 
as Billy was interested in me, he wouldn’t 
be walking away and leaving Hyacinth on 
their hands. 

In fact, I never heard of a romance in 
which so many people were so vitally in- 
terested. They were always stopping me 
on the street to ask how Billy was, and 
to suggest that it might be a good idea 
to drop around and cheer him up—even 
when I’d just left him half an hour ear- 
lier. I remember, one afternoon—I think 
it was the third day—the mayor came 
running up, out of breath. 

“Ts it true?” he demanded. 

“Is what true?” I asked. 

“Ts it true you have quarreled,” he 
asked. “The story is all over Main Street 
and the merchants are locking up and 
boarding their windows.” 

“Of course it isn’t,” I said. “I just had 
to stay home with mama, this morning, 
and help her get ready for the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary tea.” 

“Well, thank heavens,” he sighed. “I’ve 
known you since you were a little girl, 
Blanche, and I know you wouldn’t let 
Centerville down, that way.” 

It got to be a little tiresome. And, 
maybe, that was one of the reasons we 
did quarrel, finally. 


The principal reason, however, was that 
it wasn’t normal for a girl to be doing 
all the courting, tiptoeing around and 
whispering, just to spare an elephant’s 
feelings. No one seemed to be thinking 
of my feelings, Mr. Cadwaller. 

I began to dislike Hyacinth more than 
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she disliked me, and that took a lot of 
disliking. 

I guess the night it happened I was 
pretty cross, but, anyway, when Billy 
said wouldn’t it be wonderful when we got 
married and started to keep house in our 
own little home, I said: 

“T don’t know whether it would or not. 
I don’t know what it would be like— 
keeping house for a husband and an ele- 
phant, toc.” 

“But, honey,” he protested, “we are not 
going to keep house with an elephant.” 

I don’t know what made me say such 
a horrid thing, Mr. Cadwaller, but I re- 
plied: 

“T sometimes think you like Hyacinth 
almost. as much as you do me.” 

“Now, you know that is very unfair,” 
Billy said. 

And it was an unfair thing for me to 
say, Mr. Cadwaller, but I didn’t like to 
have Billy tell me so, and I just got up 
and walked away. 

Billy followed me about half a_ block, 
and then went back to the tent. If he 
had only followed me a whole block, I 
guess I would have made up with him. 
But when he went right back to Hya- 
cinth, without half trying to appease me, 
I was good and mad. 

You’ve never been a girl, Mr. Cadwal- 
ler, so I guess you won’t understand how 
I felt. I told myself, do you want to 
marry a man who allows an elephant to 
dominate him? And I said no, I do not. 
Billy had his choice, tonight, between me 
and Hyacinth and he chose Hyacinth. So, 
all right, he can set up housekeeping with 
Hyacinth and see how he likes it. 

I know it sounds perfectly silly, Mr. 
Cadwaller, but you’ve never seen that 
nasty, possessive look in Hyacinth’s eyes 
when Billy is around. 

The next morning, Billy telephoned me 
twice from a store across the street and I 
told the maid I would not answer. Then 
he sent me a telegram which I tore up 
after I had read it. It said he was ter- 
ribly sorry and would I forgive him. 

I said to myself, he not only allows 
himself to be dominated by an elephant, 
but he apologizes for things when he is 
not to blame. And I asked myself if I 
wanted to marry a man who hadn’t the 
gumption to fight back when he was right. 
I mean, instead of apologizing, Mr. Cad- 
waller, Billy really should have slapped 
my face. Do you see? 


Well, anyway, I stayed in my room and 

told mama I had a headache, because I 
didn’t want the news to get around town. 
I was afraid the council might hold a 
special meeting and, maybe, pass a new 
law that I would have to go down and see 
Billy, right away. 
. They were pretty touchy on the subject 
of Hyacinth because someone had dug up 
a newspaper clipping telling about the 
time she had gone on a rampage in Sedro- 
Woolley when she was still with the cir- 
cus. 

They had been planning in Sedro- 
Woolley, on putting an express highway 
diagonally through the business district, 
and taking down a lot of buildings to ac- 
complish it. Well, after Hyacinth got 


through with them, all they had to do was 
sweep up a lot of debris, and there was 
their highway—right through the power 
house and under one end of the public 
library. 

Of course, Mr. Cadwaller, it never en- 
tered my mind that Billy would come up 
to see me at the house, that night. I mean, 
if I had had any inkling of it, or the 
slightest suspicion, I would have prac- 
tically flown right down to him, because 
what happened was terrible. I mean, 
there must be at least a hundred people 
in Centerville, now, who will never speak 
to me again. 

Anyway, about seven o’clock, that eve- 
ning, the doorbell rang and I went down 
to answer it, because there was no one else 
in the house. Dad was working down at 
the bank on the monthly statements, and 
mama had gone to make a call, and the 
maid was having her night out. 

It was Billy, at the door. 

“T’ve got to see you, honey,” he pleaded. 
“T just feel terrible.” 

Really, Mr. Cadwaller, my first impulse 
was to melt all over the place, but when I 
began to talk I was surprised to find my- 
self speaking rather sharply. 

“Well,” I said. “So Hyacinth finally 
gave you an evening off!” 

“No,” he said. “She still thinks I’m 
there. I pretended to be asleep and then 
I slipped out of the tent. I kind of ar- 
ranged my blankets so it looks like me. I 
don’t think she will find out.” 

“And you're still thinking about what 
Hyacinth thinks, above everything else, 
aren’t you?” I said. 

“Oh, now, honey,” he protested. “Don’t 
be like that. I’m only doing it for the 
town. You know I’d much rather be with 
you, all the time.” 

“| wish I could believe you,” I said. 
“But, Billy, I’m afraid I can’t. I don’t 
think you really care.” 

“T do care!” he said. 

Well, Mr. Cadwaller, our house is on a 
hill overlooking the city and it was twi- 
light and I was looking down toward the 
business district, being very grave, and a 
little grim, when we heard the first noise. 
It sounded like a couple of freight cars 
bumping into each other. 

“What was that noise?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Billy. “And I 
don’t care.” 

I found out later, Mr. Cadwaller, that 
the noise was Hyacinth going through the 
Crystal Bakery. 

I could make out a lot of people run- 
ning about in the streets. 

“IT think that elephant of yours is 
loose,” I said, a little frightened. 

“T don’t care if she is,” said Billy. And 
_ he sounded like he didn’t, too. 

“It is really your duty to go back to 
her, you know,” I said. 

“To hell with my duty,” he said. 

The second noise was more like a loud 
ripple. 

“T wonder what that is?” I asked. 

“Hyacinth is probably in Smither’s brick 
yard,” guessed Billy. “But what I want 
to know is what I could possibly have 
said, last night, to offend you.” 

Then there was a terrible crash. 

“Oh,” I cried. “I?ll bet that was poor 
Mr. Smither’s hundred foot stack. And 
he was so proud of it. It was the highest 
stack in the county. You had better go 
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right down there and talk to Hyacinth!” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference to me,” 
shouted Billy. “I don’t give a damn for 
Mr. Smither’s stack. It’s you I am inter- 
ested in!” 

Well, really, Mr. Cadwaller, I blush to 
say it, but I felt a little like Nero, fid- 
dling while Rome burned, because it isn’t 
every girl that has a town go to pot right 
at her feet just because some one loves 
her. 

We heard rifle shots. 

“They are shooting Hyacinth,” I said, 
rather happily. 

“They can’t do her any damage,” 
Billy. ‘Now she really will get sore.” 

An automobile tore up to the curb and 
caddy flung himself out. I’ve never seen 
him so excited. 

“Oh, so there you are!” he cried, run 
ning up to Billy. “Do you know what 
that damned elephant of yours is doing 
to our town?” 

His face was simply livid with rage, Mr. 
Cadwaller. 

“She isn’t my elephant,” said Billy. 
“And I don’t care what she is doing to 
your town. Blanche doesn’t love me.” 

“Of course, she loves you!” daddy 
shouted. 

“She just told me,” 
she never could care.” 

“Tell him you love him, 
shouted daddy. 

“T guess I love you,” I told Billy. 

“Tell him like you meant it!” roared 
daddy. 

“T really do, honey,” I said. 

“Kiss him!” yelled daddy. 

So I kissed Billy, but it wasn’t more 
than the briefest peck, Mr. Cadwaller, be- 
cause daddy took hold of Billy’s arm and 
practically yanked him across the lawn 
into the car. 

“She’s passed the bank twice,’ daddy 
was shouting. “The second time she got 
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said Billy, “that 


damn it!” 
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our neon sign. The next time, the whole 
damn savings department will be out in 
the street.” 

And they raced away, Mr. Cadwaller. 
They got downtown pretty quick, but not 
quick enough to save Jerry’s Lunch 
Wagon, opposite the railroad station, or 
the Railway Express office, or the Sugar 
Bowl Confectionery, or the Modern Wo- 
man Millinery. 

I understand that when they got to Hy- 
acinth she was wedged under the coal 
bunkers. She had a long time to cool off. 
And when they finally released her she 
was as docile as a lamb and only looked 
at Billy rather reproachfully. You know, 
that old hurt-feelings stuff. 

You see, the council has already started 
proceedings to impound Hyacinth, but it 
is not at all pleased at the prospect of 
having her around for another thirty days. 

They will gladly surrender Hyacinth to 
you. And there isn’t any danger of the 
real owner showing up. If he does, there 
will be so many damage suits filed against 
him, they will have to build an addition 
to the county clerk’s office to hold them 
all. 

How would you get Hyacinth down 
here? Why, that’s the simplest part of 
ii all, Mr. Cadwaller! Billy and I will 
bring her down on our honeymoon. I 
mean, you furnish the truck and Billy 
will coax her down here, I will follow at 
a safe distance in my roadster. He will 
get her into your elephant pen and then 
run quick for the gate. The pen is strong 
enough to hold her, isn’t it? I’m glad to 
hear that! 

You will do it? Mr. Cadwaller, I think 
you’re the sweetest person I’ve ever met. 
And I want you to come to the wedding. 
Oh, it will be easy enough for you to at- 
tend, all right. Because I am going to be 
married right outside your elephant pen. 
I want Hyacinth to see us. @ 
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wickham’s fancy 


“This is my secret castle,” he said. 

When we got to the house, he rum- 
maged around and found a suit of pajamas 
for her to wear. She put them on and 
came out into the living room. 

“You don’t happen to have any lip- 
stick?” she asked. “I think the cows ate 
mine for dessert.” 

“Td like to know what a dog and a 
man need with lipstick. Now for the 
explanation,” he said, as she sank into 
the big couch. 

The pajamas were dark blue and seemed 
to improve her charm and bring out the 
blue of her eyes, even if they were many 
Sizes too large. 

“Do I need to go back to the begin- 
ning?” she asked. 

“Yes, I want to know all the bitter 
truth,” he answered. 

“Do you live here all alone?” she asked. 

“Practically alone, Wicky and me. We 
have a Japanese boy to care for us, but, 
unfortunately, he went into town last 
night, and left us to our own resources. 
But I’m the one who’s asking the ques- 
tions.” 

“So you are, dreadful of me to forget.” 

“Now you explain,” he said. 

“What sort of story would you prefer?” 

“IT want the story of a trespasser who 
has ruined a_ perfectly good _ day’s 
fishing.” 

“How about the cows that ruined my 
frock and things?” 

“The cows were your fellow trespassers. 
They were also on the domain without 
permission.” 

“When I drove into your quiet, wooded 
road, before sunrise, I had no idea there 
was a living soul within miles. If I had 
known you had a hiding place here, I 
wouldn’t have come in at all. You see, I 
wanted to be alone. I wanted to get away 
from it all.” 

“Away from all what? Disappointed in 
love?” 

“No, just to be away from everything. 
To be accurate, to get away from a wild 
house-party at the Lindens.” 

“I’m sorry, now, I declined the invita- 
tion,” he said. 

“Do you know them?” 

“Ves,” 

“If you hadn’t declined we might have 
been properly introduced.” 

“With your clothes on.” 

“Tt was a pretty dress but—please don’t 
interrupt. The party was very nice until 
one of the men went out and brought in 
some local liquor, then the festivities went 
to pieces.” 

“T understand the local product is 
guaranteed to kill at one hundred yards.” 

“T didn’t sample it but the rest did, 
and when they got too hot for me I stole 
my own car and ran away.” 

“J see.” 

“The dawn was lovely and everything 
was peaceful and quiet. I heard the bab- 
ble of the brook and I concluded that I’d 
love to have a swim. I drove in, then, 
and followed the stream until I came to 
the big dark pool. I was floating about, 
deep in reverie, when I discovered the 
cows at their meal. I tried to rescue my 
belongings but those wild, ferocious an- 
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imals turned to attack me, so I sought 
refuge in the tree. Your dog came along 
and rescued me.” 

“Good old Wicky,” 
scratched my ears. 

“Now, I think, I’d better be getting back 
before they begin to sober up and send 
out searching parties for me, that is, if 
you'll loan me what I’m wearing.” 

“Have you had breakfast?” he asked. 

“I’m simply starved,” she said. “The 
swim and the excitement have given me 
a ravenous appetite.” 

“My cook is away, as I explained before, 
but I think I can scrape up a bite. I’m 
sure there’s a cold ham and, perhaps, 
some eggs in the ice box.” 

“Let me help,” she said. “I’m somewhat 
of an amateur cook.” 


he said, as_ he 


We went into the kitchen and_ she 
proved an excellent cook, indeed, to judge 
from her scrambled eggs. She gave me a 
bounteous portion. 

As we. were eating and enjoying the 
breakfast, the sky darkened, as it some- 
times does in the spring, and a shower 
came up without warning. 

“I’m afraid my host will be telephoning 
the police if I don’t return,” she said. 

“If you must, you must,” he said, as he 
helped her into one of his too-large-for- 
her raincoats. Then, we went down to her 
car. 

“T’ve had a lovely time, and I hope 
you'll forgive me for trespassing on your 
precious fishing stream. I didn’t mean 
any harm, you know,” she said. 

“You’re forgiven,” he said. 

“Good-bye,” she said, as she got into 
the car and stepped on the starter. It 
buzzed, but the engine declined to start. 

She did it again, with no results. “It’s 
never done that, before,” she said. “I 
suppose you'll have to drive me back and 
I'll send the chauffeur for this,” she said. 

“I’m sorry, but I have no car here. The 
Jap boy drove mine into town,” he said. 
“He won’t be back until tomorrow, late.” 

“What on earth shall I do. Have you 
a telephone? It’s too far to attempt to 
walk,” she said. 

“No telephone. I venture to suggest 
that you accept the hospitality of my 
humble dwelling until tomorrow,” he said. 

“That would be better than sleeping in 
a tree,” she admitted. 

She tried to start her car, again, but 
the engine refused to function. I noticed 
that my gentleman winked at me and I 
returned his wink. 

“I might say this is a predicament. 
The Lindens will be terrified when they 
find me gone,” she said. 

“If I know the brand of local refresh- 
ments you say they were indulging in, 
they won’t be coming up for air for hours, 
yet,” he said. 

“Dear, dear, what shall I do?” she asked 
again. 

“TI think the best thing to do is to get 
out of this rain storm. You go back into 
the house. I’m going to take advantage 
of this shower and cast a fly. They rise 
on an overcast sky,” he said. 

“Yes, I know,” she answered. 
the stream swells.” 

“You get under cover. I hate to waste 
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a moment. I’m going fishing,” he said. 

“T’'d love to go, if you will lend me a 
rod,” she said. 

“Not with me,” he said firmly. “Women 
get in my hair when I’m casting.” 

“T promise not to. I swear you won’t 
even see me until lunch time. I always 
fish with dad.” 

‘““Wouldn’t you rather go in and curl up 
with a good book?” he asked. 

“Not when I can flip a dry fly,” she said. 


They went in and he fitted her out with 
spare tackle. I growled and barked in 
protest but they ignored me. I felt in 
my bones this was going to turn out 
badly. But off they went. 

I decided to stay home and sulk, so, 
after they left, I pulled down one of his 
tweed coats and dozed and dreamed I was 
chasing cows with beautiful faces and 
blond hair and large blue eyes. Cows that 
could climb trees and escape from me. 
Rather horrible dreams, I must say. 

They didn’t return at lunch time. I 
didn’t go to look for them. I figured it 
was up to him. He let himself in for it. 
Taking a woman fishing. But then, I 
suppose, wiser men than he have made 
this same error. 

They returned at dusk, laughing and 
chatting and apparently great friends. She 
had a full creel. This was remarkable. I 
was puzzled until he told me that she was 
a seven-day wonder. An expert fly caster. 
He said he had named her “Parmachene 
Belle.” That’s the name of another trout 
fly. 

Then they made dinner. Frying the fish 
in deep butter smelled divine. But I didn’t 
eat any of them on account of the bones 
that catch in a dog’s throat. I made out 
all right on some cold roast chicken. 

After dinner, they sat around and 
talked of the day’s adventures—that is, 
he talked—all about the wonderful catches 
she had made. I wasn’t interested. I knew 
this was the very situation I had been 
dreading for years. 

Then, she said she was fagged. He 
showed her the bedroom and how to lock 
the door. And he came and slept with 
me on the couch. He whispered to me, 
far into the night, about this “Parmachene 
Belle.” I didn’t listen. 

Next morning, they had breakfast. She 
prepared it. I didn’t object to her doing 
it. It was far superior to the Jap boy’s 
cooking. 

They got to talking about her engage- 
ment. It seemed she was engaged to marry 
a man at the house party. I perked up 
at this. That meant my _ gentleman 
couldn’t be silly if he wanted to, with 
her engaged. But she soon burst this 
bubble when she said she could break the 
engagement because the other man wasn’t 
fond of fishing. 

Then I knew it was all off. The bach- 
elor days were over for me and my gen- 
tleman. Matter of fact, I knew it the day 
before, when he didn’t tell her he had 
emptied the gasoline tank of her car. 

I hope she won’t make any difference 
in our life, but you know how it is. I 
hope she will become a bit fond of me 
because she’s fond of him and fishing, and 
she is beautiful. 
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for. me, if you wish, until the showdown. 
Then, I’ll take over.” 
“You’re a duck. ‘Tomorrow, then.” 


The conspirators learned a great deal in 
the next ten days about a botanist’s life 
in the upper reaches of the Orinoco, and 
got some interesting side-lights upon the 
character, hopes, ambitions, and personal 
slants of Mark, alias “Crow” Lindsay. 
Then, one afternoon, the conversation took 
a distinctly unbotanical turn. 

“Ann?” 

“Well?” 

“Do you think it’s all right to fall in 
love over the telephone?” 

“Ask the operator. I never~tried it.” 

“No conscientious scruples against it, 
though, have you?” 

“Not especially.” 

“That’s good,” said the Sixteen at the 
other end placidly. “Because you might 
as well know right now where I stand on 
this thing.” 

“But you’ve never even seen me. I 
might be perfectly awful.” 

“Pooh!” said Mark Lindsay. “With that 
voice? Good bye!” 

Ann-Esther looked at Ann Heermance 
and Ann Heermance at Ann-Esther. 

“Now see what you’ve got us _ into,” 
said Ann Heermance. 

“Not us. You,” corrected the other. 
“It’s you he’s in love with, if any. I’m 
only the shadow.” 

“You’re a voice. 
of post cards.” 

“If you ask me,” said Ann-Esther, “it’s 
a mess. I feel for the best interests of 
all that I should hand in my resignation.” 

“If you do that,” declared Ann Heer- 
mance, “you cease to be a member of the 
family. In fact, you cease to exist.” 

“Oh, well! If you’re going to be violent 
about it. How long do we keep this up?” 

“Until next Monday. Then we make a 
call at East Memorial.” 

“We?” 

“You heard me, my child. You’re going 
along. In chains, if necessary. And we 
shall see what we shall see.” 

Said Ann-Esther: “I hope he_ hasn't 
changed too much.” 

Sitting in one position is difficult, pain- 
‘ful, almost impossible, after a bone opera- 
tion. But Number Sixteen, Men’s Surgi- 
cal, was in his chair by the window at six- 
thirty the next Monday evening. 


And I’m only a bunch 


At seven-fifty-eight, a quite superb auto- 
mobile purred up the driveway. Ann’s? 
The impatient watcher at the window 
hoped not. What business would an im- 
pecunious botanist have with the owner 
of a car like that? Two figures got out of 
it. The second one, light, tiny and ex- 
quisite, limped slightly on a cane. 

It was an hour, a year, a century be- 
fore he heard their knock. In a bold and 
manly voice, audible possibly a yard 
away, he said: 

“Come in.” At the same time he closed 
his eyes so that the full glory of the vision 
should burst upon him at once. 

The door opened. There came to his 
ears the quiet announcement: 

“I’m Ann Heermance.” 

Mark Lindsay raised his head. By 
token of snow-white hair, fine-wrinkled 
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ruddy skin, and sharply chiseled outlines 
he knew that this, his Ann, would never 
again see seventy. 

“7’m so glad to see you,” he said. And 
he managed to make it sound genuine, 
though his brain was whirling with his 
wild efforts to reconcile the totally ir- 
reconcilable. 

“Take your time,” said the visitor. “I 
don’t expect you to get over the shock at 
once. Apologies later.” 

He straightened his shoulders. “There’s 
no question of apology. No one could 
have hoped for a—a more complete reali- 
zation.” 

“What a liar!” said the old lady, admir- 
ingly. “I’d like to kiss you for thet. 
Maybe I will when I know you better. 
Just now we’re going to talk business.” 

“Business?” 

“The botanical scheme. My lawyer quite 
approves.” 

“B-b-b-but, Miss—Mrs.—” 

“Ann,” she corrected. 

“A-a-Ann. But you don’t know enough 
about me.” 

“T didn’t until just now. 
When can you sail?” 

“Next week,” said he, still a bit dazed. 

She nodded her approval. “Because 
you’re a good lad and a fine, stout liar 
I’ve got a reward of merit for you.” So 
gaily did she twinkle at him that he said 
with involuntary wistfulness: 

“Why couldn’t I have been around when 
you were a girl?” 

“Very flattering, my boy,” she chuckled. 
“Maybe we can cure that regret. There 
are substitutes, you know.” 

“After such an original?” 
a genuine smile. 

“Good again. But save it,’ she bade 
him. She raised her voice. “Ann-Esther !” 


The door opened and Mark Lindsay’s 
battered heart rose from the dust of deso- 
iation and landed somewhere in the region 
of his throat. He closed his eyes, again. 

“What’s the matter with him?” asked 
the new arrival in alarm. “He isn’t go- 
ing to faint or something, is he?” 

“This is Ann Torrance,” said the old 
lady. “My worst and favorite niece. I’m 
warning you. I’m the business Ann.” 

“And I’m the other.” She scrutinized 
him. “You haven’t changed so terribly 
much. I hope you’re going to like me. 
For the sake of old times, you know.” 

“It seems probable,’ asserted Mark 
Lindsay solemnly. “It’s inevitable.” 

“Here, here!” interposed the brisk old 
lady. “None of this first-sight nonsense 
if you please. You’re not going to see each 
other for six months, you know.” 

“Does he have to go to South America, 
Aunt Ann?” 

“No, he doesn’t have to go. 
going, unless I miss my guess. 
you, Mark Lindsay?” 

Number Sixteen, looked from the fine, 
old withered countenance to the fresh and 
lovely face of the girl and back again. 

“Yes,” he said. And he lost no inch of 
ground in the heart of either woman by 
the way he said it. 

“Oh, well,” murmured Ann-Esther. “I 
suppose they have post cards on the 
Orinoco.” 


Now I do. 


He contrived 


But he’s 
Aren’t 
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Splendid opportunities. Prepare quickly in spare time. 
Easy method. No previous experience necessary, 
common school education sufficient. Many earn while 
learning. Send for free booklet ‘‘Opportunities in Modern 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY — 
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WRITERS 


There is no magazine more anx- 
ious to print the work of young 
and unknown writers than COL- 


LEGE HUMOR—because it is 


primarily a magazine of youth. 


Encouragement and acceptances 
are given constantly to great 
nunibers; each year several of 
its more brilliant discoveries are 
acclaimed by the literary world. 
There is always a demand for 
skits, art work, 
epigrams, verse and jokes. Pay- 


ment is made immediately upon 


articles, stories, 


acceptance, at good rates. 


COLLEGE HUMOR 
22 West 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


farewell to farms 


of Mary Alice, Niki had her hair sham- 
pooed in oil, rinsed in camomile tea (to 
take away the all-over straw effect and 
throw in a few shadows), and cut short. 
“Not too short,” said Mary Alice. “Just 


long enough so she can have a few curls © 


around her head and a pompadour in 
front. This Ginger Rogers type of hair 
she has been growing is distinctly not 
smart. If she hadn’t been tucked away 
on a farm all summer, she’d realize it.” 

After Niki’s hair had been set and 
was drying, Mary Alice supervised the 
manicure. “There’s nothing to do but file 
the nails down and cover them-to the 
tips with poppy-color polish. It looks 
well with tan and it’s a strong enough 
color to conceal the dirt that seems to 
have grown into your skin under the nails. 
While that’s being done, [ll buy you 
some make-up.” 

She came back with a poppy lipstick, 
poppy rouge, and a copper-colored finish- 
ing lotion. “No sense applying powder 
over that tan. This has powder in it and 
it will give you a faint flush to take away 
that mud hen look. You can cover up 
the crow’s feet around your eyes with it, 
too. The poppy rouge and lipstick are 
swell with tan. That red lipstick you 
have been using made you look like a 
were-wolf. During the daytime, you’ll use 
vaseline on your eyelashes and eyelids. 
At night, T’ll lend you some of my blue 
eyeshadow.” 

When Niki emerged from the beauty 
shop, Mary Alice was looking more cheer- 
ful. “After we get you some clothes, you 
can appear in public. If the chapter 
should ever get a glimpse of you in that 
flowered chiffon, I would turn in my pin 
before they asked for it.” 

“First,” said Mary Alice, “we'll buy 
you a sportsdress to wear now and for 


the Michifordian 


difficulty with their irons, as well as with 
the woods and putters. In the match with 
Purdue, both men turned in scores ex- 
ceeding 234 for the 18 holes, after which 
they turned in their clubs and took to the 
showers. 

Michifordia’s new swimming aggrega- 
tion, coached by Mortimer Dribble, ’01, 
experienced an unfortunate first season. 

Following completion of the new tank 
in the Athletic Building, Coach Dribble 
called for try-outs and was somewhat dis- 
appointed when only five men appeared. 
The five—Snaffle, Giggbottom, Twerply, 
Oafberg and Stench—spent the first week 
getting used to the pool, but when it was 
finally filled wih water, Snaffle, Giggbot- 
tom and Twerply narrowly’ escaped 
drowning, and Oafberg and Stench suf- 
fered minor back injuries during spring- 
board practice. 

When asked why they had turned out 
for aquatics, four of the Michifordia 
mermen said they thought the Athletic 
Association had installed a pool table, 
and Stench said, “What’s an aquatic?” 

Coach Dribble spent the next three 
weeks trying to teach Snaffle, Giggbottom 
and Twerply to swim, and advised Oaf- 
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hot days during rushing. Something in a 
soft pinky shade to play up your tan. 
Lord knows why you had to toast your- 
self that color, but now you’ve done it—” 

They bought Niki a simple little shark- 
skin sportsdress in dusty coral with a 
high Chinese neckband and fly front clos- 
ing, buttoned all the way down to the 
hem, for about $15.00. It had a brown 
belt, so Mary Alice selected a smart coral 
felt hat with a brown band, and darling 
white linen shoes with brown trim. 

“Now you can appear before the masses, 
during August,” Mary Alice muttered. 
“We will proceed to the important busi- 
ness at hand—your first suit. It’s a hor- 
rible mistake to appear looking fresh-out- 
of-boarding school or too Park Avenue.” 

They saw dozens of suits—simple man- 
tailored and rough tweeds. Finally, they 
selected one that made Niki look like 
everything a college girl dreams to be. 
It was of two-tone English tweed. The 
jacket was a brief Eton, collarless, which 
buttoned high. The skirt was bias-cut, so 
that it had the new “swing” line, and 
Mary Alice dictated its length at fully 14 
inches from the ground. “It is full enough 
to stand being short—and shorter skirts 
are definitely right for fall.” 

Best of all, the suit, also, cost only 
about $17.00. So Niki splurged in two 
darling sweaters in bright colors, both 
with collars, both soft as kitten’s ears. 
She also bought a pair of simple, low- 
heeled, calf sports oxfords, very English 
looking, and a plain felt sports hat. 

“You can wear that outfit to rushing 
parties and to classes,” said Mary Alice, 
firmly. “It is a real investment. And the 
tweed will stand all sorts of punishment 
and look just as smart next spring.” 

By now, Niki had caught the buying 
mood. “I have just about $15.00 left. 


berg and Stench to stick to low dives be- 
fore attempting any fancy work. 

Two nights before the clash with State 
University, the Coach discovered Oaf- 
berg and Stench in an extremely intoxi- 
cated condition at The Hovel, in the lower 
part of town. They were dragged uncere- 
moniously back to campus, both stoutly 
maintaining that they were only obeying 
orders. The Hovel, they hiccoughed, was 
the lowest dive they could find. 

On the night of the meet, the Michi- 
fordia team failed to show up and an ex- 
haustive search failed to produce Coach 
Dribble. The State University natators 
spent the first half of the evening diving 
for pennies tossed into the pool by spec- 
tators, and the latter half diving for spec- 
tators tossed into the pool by sophomores. 

At an emergency meeting of the Ath- 
letic Association, called late that night, 
Coach Dribble was summarily replaced 
by Coach George Lowzy, whose first 
move was to substitute tennis for swim- 
ming on the sports roster. 

The tennis team would undoubtedly 
have made a better showing in its consis- 
ten 6-0, 6-0, 6-0 season if the tennis mana- 
ger had provided strings for the racquets. 


from page 55 


Shall it be an evening dress or something 
I can wear on campus?” 

Mary Alice frowned. “You still have 
that perfectly grand white organza dress 
you can wear to the rushing party for- 
mal, and it is pretty extravagant of a 
freshman to risk her last dime on an eve- 
ning dress. I doubt if you’d have it on 
your back before Thanksgiving or maybe 
Christmas vacation. It takes time for a 
freshman girl to get herself going out to 
important parties. I'd spend it on some 
more luring clothes.” 

“Such as what?” 

Neither of them knew. So they roamed, 
$15.00 burning in pocket-book, through 
aisles of dresses. And finally they found 
the answer—so perfect that Niki trem- 
bled to think she might not have been 
able to afford it. 

It was a two-piece dress, in a new fab- 
ric called suedespun, and in colors so 
glorious they made even jaded Mary 
Alice catch her breath. Copper-rust, 
spruce-green, London-red, antique-gold, 
raisin-brown. The shirt was trimly tai- 
lored with a pleated bosom. The skirt 
was beautifully fitted, with a short kick- 
pleat. Happily enough, they were priced 
separately, at about $7.00 each. 

“You can buy the skirt in green and 
the shirt in red,” said Mary Alice. 

“Or the shirt in gold and the skirt in 
raisin-brown!” cried Niki. 

They looked at each other and laughed. 
“Or,” said Niki, “you could buy an outfit 
in one color, and I could buy it in an- 
other, and we could exchange. We’ll be liv- 
ing in the same sorority house, you know.” 

Suddenly, Mary Alice’s two deep dim- 
ples twinkled. “I suppose we will. You 
are a legacy, and not a bad looking child, 
after all. Besides, won’t it impress the 
chapter that you can milk cows, too?” Hf 
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Coach Lowzy remarked afterwards—but 
too late—that it takes gut to win matches. 


WOMEN'S ACTIVITIES. 
The less said the better. 


COMMENCEMENT 


“The Campus Kings,” boomed Class 
Valedictorian Arthur J. Horsebustle on 
that memorable commencement evening, 
“are dead! Long live the Campus Kings! 
Our little world goes up in flames, and as 
we wander with poignant sadness through 
the desolate ruins, we gaze through tear- 
dimmed eyes at the ashes of—” 

At this point the Glee Club missed its 
cue, fortunately, and interrupted the vale- 
dictory with the sweet refrain of the Alma 
Maier. As the familiar strains—most. of 
the straining being done by the tenors— 
rang out across the hallowed campus, two 
shots rang out from the upper windows of 
a nearby fraternity house and the com- 
mencement exercises came to a close. 

Hail and Farewell, 193642! Don’t hurry 
back! 
“Michifordia, Michifordia, 

We love thy kindly name, etc.” 
—Patronize our advertisers—H 


the runarounder 


It so happened that he was a clumsy 
writer and full of hot coals. Naturally, 
he wanted to disgorge the flames which 
were burning his insides but the ordinary 
grate was too small for him. 

When he arrived on the scene snorting 
brimstone, literary agents and publishers 
were quick to sense his affliction. “Give 
Theodore room,” they cried with one 
accord. Some of them, indeed, were in- 
clined to give the great outdoors without 
limitation, just so long as he would stay 
away from their offices. 


But Dreiser had his revenge. He fol- 
lowed the advice of a character in a play 
by Bernard Shaw. I couldn’t possibly 
think of the name of the play or of the 
character and I have not the slightest in- 
tention of looking it up. But whoever he 
was, he said, approximately, “If you have 
a weakness which you cannot conquer, 
make a virtue of it.” 

Since Dreiser could not learn control 
and compression, he issued An American 
Tragedy in two volumes. The critics are 
a timid crew and they were borne down 
by weight of numbers. “Iwo volumes!” 
they cried, in horror and admiration. “It 
must be good.” 

You see, very few of them ever read 
both volumes and in addition to being a 
timid crew, the critics are dolefully 
honest. Very seldom will they speak ill 
of a book unless they have read it all the 
way through. If they’ve only read a 
little they will call the work, “One of the 
finest pieces of imaginative writing since 
Gulliver’s Travels.” Miss Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind is 1,307 
pages long. 

But there is a new book out which is 
really good and deserves your attention. 
I refer, of course, to Eyeless in Gaza by 
Aldous Huxley. This is his first good 
novel since Point Counter-point. He did 
write a dreadful satire on the totalitarian 
state called Brave New World. But Eye- 
less in Gaza is back to his earlier manner. 
This is a mean book about men and 
women of today. Huxley can be horribly 
cruel to the people of whom he writes, 
or at any rate, he allows them to be hor- 
ribly cruel to each other. 


There is at least one scene in the pres- 
ent book which makes my flesh creep. It 
is an ugly bit about a bunch of. school- 
boys ragging one of their fellows. Mr. 
Huxley might justify himself by point- 
ing out that next to infants, schoolboys 
are probably the cruelest creatures in the 
world. I wouldn’t mind being spared 
some of the detail in the scene to which 
I. refer. 

But the rest of the book suits me very 
well. It has the sharp wit of Huxley 
and it is animated throughout by his ex- 
traordinary capacity to wipe that well- 
bred British sneer from his mouth and 
reveal himself as a person of _ infinite 
compassion. Huxley is a man of labora- 
tory training who managed to escape 
with his life and his artistic integrity. 


In the halls of science, he could not 
learn to become completely objective and 
so it was possible for him to develop into 
a great novelist. But just as certain 
rigid economists contend that there are 
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only two choices—communism or fascism, 
the philosophers are narrowing us down 
to materialism or mysticism. 

I’m a little afraid that Aldous Huxley 
is beginning to go in the latter direction. 
It will be a pity if he finds the blue 
bird. 

Incidentally, don’t let anybody tell you 
that the motion picture San Francisco is 
a whirlwind. Fair to middling is enough 
to say about it. 


booklooks 
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Gone Wiru Tue Wrnp, by Mar- 


garet Mitchell, The Maemillan 
Company, 1037 pp., $3.00. Re- 
viewed above. 
S Eyetess 1n Gaza, by Aldous 
tiny Huxley, Harper and Brothers, 


473 pp., $2.50. Reviewed above. 


CS Prorte Are Fascrnatina, by 
Sally Benson, Covici-Friede, 304 
pp., $2.50. A collection of forty- 

seven short stories about ordinary people 
whose very mundanity is intriguing. All 
but four of them have appeared in The 


New Yorker. The American Mercury 
published the four. Drawings by Perry 
Barlow. 


CS Two Wortps, by Lester Cohen, 
Covici-Friede, 412 pp. $3.50. 
Around the world with a seasoned 

and eager investigator. Not a perfunc- 
tory, but a subjective study of govern- 
ments, people, passions, emotions and cus- 
toms. Indispensable supplement to your 


Baedecker. 
[L- 

eet Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
449 pp. $2.50. An_ historical 

romance of Italy during the Revolution 

of 1799. The author has not sacrificed the 

facts to make his ends meet, but has suc- 

ceeded in writing a distinctly readable 


novel. 
- 
i ard L. Neuberger and Kelley Loe, 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Idaho, 
318 pp., with appendix, $2.00. The com- 
plete story of the Townsend Plan, its rise, 
its aged founder and his background. A 
prognosis of its future influence in poli- 
tics. 


SANFELICE, by Vincent Sheean, 


An Army oF THE AGep, by Rich- 


COLLEGE HUMOR 
Table Tennis 
Tournament 


As no matches are being played 
during the summer recess, publication 
of table tennis notes is discontinued 
until the fall, when competition will 
be resumed. 


“WINTER STILLNESS” by C Jac Young 
(Plate Size: 974 by 73 inches) 


Original 
ETCHINGS 


BY FOREMOST AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Now Available, Through 
An Important New 


Program, at $ 


ONLY EACH 


tinguished artists are contributing their 

talents to an important new program. 
To stimulate nation-wide interest in fine art 
ownership, and to enable lovers of fine etch- 
ings to obtain them at a hitherto unheard 
of uniform low price, there has been formed 
Associated American Artists. 

Etchings by the undersigned nationally- 
known artists regularly sell at $18.00 and 
upwards. Through this new plan, you may 
secure the perfect, original etchings in- 
cluded in this program for only $5.00 each. 


Five Prize-Winners Included 


These are not commercial reproductions 
of any sort. They are genuine originals, 
individually signed by the artists. Plate 
sizes average 8 by 11 inches. Some are larger. 


Pr ttnsises art of America’s most dis- 


‘Included among the group are five prize- 


winners. Many others in this collection 
hang in the principal museums. (Your 
money back if not in every way delighted.) 

The etchings are ready for framing or 
collector’s portfolio. They embrace a wide 
variety of marine, landscape, sporting, na- 
ture and character studies—in techniques 
ranging from the finest of the classics to the 
most desirable of the moderns. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


attractively illustrating the etchings now available, 
and containing biographical data on each artist’s career 
and awards, will be sent upon receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps to cover mailing cost. The supply is limited 


The Artists: 


Peggy Bacon Gordon Grant Jerome Myers 
Loren Barton J. Knowles Hare Frank Nankivell 
Thomas Benton William Heaslip H. Amiard 
Arnold Blanch Albert Heckman  Oberteuffer 
Alex Blum Irwin Hoffman Frederick L. Owen 
Alexander Brook Moses Hyman Roselle Osk 
George Elmer Philip Kappel Henry Pitz 
Browne Andrew Karoly Andree Ruellan 
Alice Buell Robert Lawson Chauncey Ryder 
Philip Cheney Doris Lee Margery Ryerson 
John Costigan W.R. Locke George Shorey 


Y. E. Soderberg 


John Steuart 
Louis Szanto 


Louis Lozowick 
Curry 


Luigi Lucioni 


Lewis Daniel Marg, Manuel Clara Tice 
Adolph Dehn Jos. Margulies Keith Williams 
Christian Dull Earl McKinney C. Jac Young 


C. Ettinger Ira Moskowitz Henry Ziegler 


Don Freeman 


ASSOCIATED 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Address: Studio 405 
420 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N Y 
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SHORT STORIES 


COLLEGE HUMOR is looking for 
new, young writers who can give ex- 
pression to the modern undergradu- 
ates’ outlook on life. In the process we 
hope to discover a few whose talents 
entitle them to recognition and even- 
tual fame and fortune. 


In the meantime, here are $1200.00 
in cash prizes to shoot at. 


RULES 
COLLEGE HUMOR will award $1200.00 


in cash prizes for the best first short 
short stories submitted between now and 
February |, 1937. 


Each month, the author of the best original 
short short story, submitted by an under- 
graduate enrolled in an American or Cana- 
dian school, or by a graduate or ex-student 
not more than a year out of college, who has 
never had a story published, will receive a 
prize of $100.00. 


The action of the story should be placed 
in modern environment, and the characters 
must be young, unmarried people. Stories 


should be between 1,000 and 1,500 words in 
length. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, on one side of the paper only. Mail 
to Story Contest Editor, COLLEGE HUMOR, 
22 West 48th Street, New York City, with 
stamped, self-addressed envelope enclosed. 


The author's name, address, school and 
class year must be plainly written on each 
manuscript. As many stories as desired may 
be submitted by each contestant. 


In awarding the prize of $100.00 to the 
winning story each month, COLLEGE HU- 
MOR purchases the first serial rights of 
publication to the story. We also reserve 
the right to purchase, at our regular rates, 
any other story submitted. 


The judges of this contest are the editors 
of COLLEGE HUMOR and contestants agree 
to accept their decisions as final. In case 
of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded to 
the tying contestants. 


COLLEGE HUMOR reserves the right, in 
the event manuscripts considered for any 
given month are in our opinion without 
merit, to cancel this offer for that month. 
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letters... 


Thank you 


It was a great pleasure to me to see 
Leap Frog in print. After gloating over 
the Holcomb illustration, I plunged in and 
read my own story. I drew from it an- 
other lesson in writing and I think I should 
tell you about it. I know that to write 
a story, you must give much thought to 
the opening paragraph, spend much time 
on it, go on with the story and then come 
back and throw out the precious first 
paragraph, rewrite the entire story tak- 
ing out the passages you are particularly 
fond of and write an entirely new story, 
suggested by the last paragraph in the old 
one. I followed this method more or less 
in Leap Frog. What.I did not know, and 
what I learned, was, that an_ editor’s 
pencil can do more to improve a story in 
five strokes than the author’s laborious 
typing can achieve over a period of days. 
Thanks. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


What to do? 


I have been a regular reader of your 
magazine for several years. However, if 
there is a ‘Second appearance’ of Erskine 
Caldwell, you will be one reader less. No 
doubt this won’t make you or break you, 
nevertheless, there are plenty that think 
the same way I do. His New Cabin 
could have been written by a mental moron 
of six summers. Perhaps tho I am the 
moron for reading anything... that would 
commercialize on the unfortunate condi- 
tion of a few of his countrymen for pe- 
cuniary gain. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Git Mreynier 


F. L. Dorset 


Inasmuch as I am a regular reader of 
your magazine, may I compliment you on 
the publication of Saroyan’s two stories in 
recent issues, Caldwell’s New Cabin, and 
Percy Marks’ Master of Himself. The lat- 
ter is excellent. 


Cincinnati, O. Joun F. Barpin 


No kidding—it's on the level 


Your magazine is swell, but I think your 
contest is the bunk. In every issue since 
February, you have published the details 
and rules of the Short Story Contest and 
still I have found no short story in any 
of the issues since then, although I have 
read your magazine from cover to cover. 
I submitted a story to you last February 
which was returned to me and I am en- 
closing another with the hope that it will 
appeal to you. Please tell me whether 
there is really a short story contest or am 
I just a sucker? 

Flushing, L. I., N. Y. Rutue Loewy 

[ED NOTE: The October issue of 
CotteGe Humor will contain the first of 
the prize-winning stories. We ask con- 
testants to bear with us. Careful readings 
of an avalanche of manuscripts have, 
necessarily, made the going slow.]| 


That man is here again 


I notice that you mention in your 
dandy magazine the Inveterates of Future 
Unemployment. As commander of the 
Indianapolis Post of the Veterans of 
Future Wars, I wish to emphatically ex- 
press my disapproval of the Inveterates 


of Future Unemployment and the organ- 
ization of Profiteers of the Future Wars. 

The Profiteers of the Future Wars gives 
to each of its members a medical certifi- 
cate showing he has flat feet, astigmatism, 
is partly deaf and has other disabilities 
exempting him from military service. 
They demand (of all things) payment in 
advance for contracts-as-yet-to-be-let for 
future supplies for future wars. 

The Profiteers of the Future Wars, the 
Inveterates of Future Unemployment, and 
other burlesque groups that are using the 
good name of the Veterans of Future 
Wars in an endeavor to publicize them- 
selves are, no doubt, sponsored by the 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in an endeavor to cast a re- 
flection upon those of us who will actually 
serve our country in times of a national 
emergency. 

Indianapolis Post, 
Future Wars., Inc. 

Wenvett Rartpn Lotes, 
Edinburgh, Ind. 


The Veterans of 


Commander. 


[ED. NOTE: With one letter published 
last month and another among next 
month’s possibilities, you are hereby elected 
a charter member of the I. W. F. L. (In- 
veterate Writers of Future Letters). 


New wrinkles for old ones 


A bunch of my Tri Delt sisters have 
been frantically thumbing fashion maga- 
zines for suggestions on the proper and 
latest in gowns for our big ball. Along 
comes “Jane Gets a Prom Bid”, in your 
January CorteGe Humor, and smiles now 
shine where wrinkles and distress were re- 
fiected before. That Taves woman tells 
each type what is appropriate in such a 
way that we know that she knows her 
types. We hope you will continue to ex- 
tend us her guiding hand from month 
to month. 

Nebraska University 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Routrny LupwicK 


Paging Mr. Frazier 


I have been waiting for another story 
by George Frazier. Also, would approve 
a phonograph record column by him. — In- 
cidentally, the magazine has improved 
greatly since the last “lay-off”. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Bos Hatiey 


Now what, Mr. Gurney Williams? 


Your super-honorary fraternity outlined 
in the July issue of Cotrtece Humor has 
aroused considerable interest among the 
students here at General Motors Tech. We 
are interested to know if pins are avail- 
able for the proposed gigantic Tau Omega 
Omega Tau Sigma fraternity. Please send 
me all information and particulars con- 
cerning the pins, dues, if any, rituals, etc. 
Flint, Mich. J. Bartram SHIELDS 


Concerning your story “Brothers Under 
the Pin”, in the July issue of Cortrece 
Hvmor, I think it a good idea to start your 
scheme here. This would be a high school 
fraternity, but we would carry on in the 
same way. Please send instructions for 
initiations, which were partly left out, if 
there are any. 


Hamilton, Ont. Howarp WERTLIEB 


the skullcracker 


the uneven palings that hid it from the 
street, the green door that led to it, and 
the gray sphere crashing downward on 
the gray slag. 


She felt the quiet of the place, the 
rhythm and orderliness of the work, and 
then she would imagine the’ button 
pressed too soon. ‘There would be no 
witnesses. A horrible accident would have 
occurred. 


All night, she saw a slow swinging crane 
from which was suspended a huge sphere 
of metal. 


In the daytime, her thoughts seemed 
fantastic. In the daytime, she fought 
with jealousy. She would pray. 


“Let me let him go. Let me let them 
both go. It’s not their fault.” 


She couldn’t give him up—she could 
not! How could she live, if John lived be- 
side Rose? She couldn’t live without him. 
Since she could not, one of them must die. 
She must die—or he. 


She need only say a word to put an end 
to all this. She could imagine her father— 
his eyes hard and a face of granite. She 
could see the rush of the sphere. She felt 
the release of death. 


Maybe, it wasn’t true— Maybe, Rose 
was meeting some one else, not John. 


Why had she been so sure it was John? 
Something within her answered. Because 
she’d known always, as long as he had, 
that he loved Rose. 


Yet he had not changed toward her. 
Some way, that made it worse. 


All three of them—Rose and John and 
Anna—had gone, only a few days before, 
to look at his house—their house. They’d 
walked around it and talked like old 
married people about the improvements 
they’d make when they were married, and 
how property was going up, around here. 


Anna said, “The first thing Pll do’ll be 
to plant flowers.” 

And all the time there was Rose. Rose 
and John, and this secret between them. 
Anna had known it, then, but she wouldn’t 
admit it. She had said: 


“IT don’t feel like we'll ever live here.” 
There’d been an embarrassed silence. Rose 
acted as if she hadn’t heard. John said 
vaguely: 

“Almost never thought we’d wait so 
long.” It had all come to the surface, 
then. It was there, waiting, but she’d shut 
her eyes. She hadn’t wanted to know. 


While she waited for Sunday, she went 
over all these scenes minutely, piecing to- 
gether bit after bit of evidence. 


When Sunday came, it told her nothing 
at all. It was a repetition of all the other 
Sundays. Rose said: 


“There’s John!” and she ran to meet 
him as she had done for years. Then John 
sat down opposite her father. There was 
not a look or a glance he exchanged with 
Rose. He teased her lightly and treated 
her like a little girl. 


“You don’t look good, Anna. Don’t you 
feel good?” he said with concern. 


from page 25 


“I thought, myself, she wasn’t lookin’ 
good,” said Peter, and he looked specu- 
latively at Rose. 


John’s eyes followed Peter’s, and Anna 
too, looked at Rose. She seemed uncon- 
scious of the weight of their eyes upon 
her. She sat sewing. Soon, she went to 
set the table. Peter pulled a letter from 
his pocket. 


“Your Aunt Selma’s husband’s_ took 
sick,” he said to Anna. “If he was to die, 
she could come here to live, and then you 
an’ John could get married.” John said: 


“Now what’d you want me to say? Say 
I hope he croaks? That’s a nice way to 
get a man married.” Rose giggled. 


Anna’s heart almost stopped beating, 
because she felt that John’s lightness was 
a defense against her and against Peter. 
She thought again, “Maybe it’s not so. 
Maybe it’s some one else she’s meeting.” 
But the thought gave her no comfort. She 
had to know. She had to be sure. She 
had to see. 


The next time Rose’s room was empty, 
Anna stole up to the hill among the 
birches—to the place where she used to 
meet John. She picked her way quietly, 
quietly. 

She saw them plainly. John and Rose. 


Anna stood behind the trees, close by 
them. Their voices flowed together in a 
murmur of love. And then she realized 
they were talking about the house—her 
house. 


When the house was sold they could go. 
They would have to -go far, far away, 


they agreed, where Peter could never find 
them. 


“We got to go soon,” John said. “Anna 
don’t look so well. She knows something. 
She feels something.” 


“You always think of her,” said Rose. 


“T always think of her as if we was 
married,” John answered. 


“You never stopped lovin’ her.” 


“That’s true,” he agreed. “I look at her 
and I think of leavin’ her and something 
inside me turns over. I love her like a 
man loves a wife. But you’ve shown me 
what it means to be willing to “die for 
love.” 


Then he said violently, with anger that 
such a thing should happen to him: “I 
mean that men do die of love!’ Then 
there was silence, and Anna knew they 
were in each other’s arms. 


Suddenly, it all seemed clear to Anna. 
After this, she could not live. She could 
not let him live. 


Now she knew both must die, John and 
herself. There was no other way. Of 
course, that was the way out. Strange, 
she hadn’t seen it before. 


She felt light, freed from the torment 
of jealousy. Noiselessly she made her 
way through the white birch trees which 
led to the hill behind their garden. In- 
stead of getting in the window of her 
room she came around the front of the 
house. 


Her father was walking about rest- 
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lessly. He had felt the emptiness of the 
house and hadn’t gone to bed. She ran 
up the steps and threw the door open 
and stood looking at him. He cried out 
in a terrible voice: 


“Where you be’n? What is it?” 
She couldn’t answer. 


“What is it?” he cried again. “Rose— 


Where’s Rose?” 

There was a long, violent silence. Peter 
took a step toward Anna. “Where is 
she?” he demanded in his low tone of 
fury. Anna raised her hand and pointed. 


“Did you see her? Do you know who 
she’s with?” 
She nodded slowly. Her eyes had never 


left her father’s murderous face. 


“Who is it?” he asked. “Who is it?” He 
stepped toward her again, his crooked 
hands extended. 


“Tell me who it is!’ 


Again, there was a silence, and then 
very clearly she pronounced the double 
sentence. Her words fell startlingly into 
the silence, like the downrush of the 
skull cracker. 


“John!” she said. 
John!” g 


“She’s out there with 
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During the hot summer months visitors 
to New York find Essex House the ideal 
stopping place. Cooled by the fresh 
breezes from Central Park ’cross the way, 
Essex House guests enjoy pleasant days 
and comfortable nights. With every form 
of transportation at hand, smart shops, 
theatres and business offices are but a 
few minutes away. For a cool, quiet, 


comfortable visit, stop at Essex House. 


Single rooms from $4 Double from $6 


-ESSEX-HOUSE 


OSCAR WINTRAB, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


160 CENTRAL PARK SO., NEW YORK CITY 
* 
Smart New Yorkers meet at the 
ESSEX PROMENADE and CASINO ON THE PARK 
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The best dressed 
men on the campus 


you will find are those 
men who invariably wear 
custom tailored clothes. 
Those are the men who 
set style standards and 
campus enthusiasm. More 
and more of these young 
men are coming to the 
house of Shotland and 
Shotland, certain of char- 
acter clothes at econom- 
ical prices. When in New 
York come up and see us 


or phone Bryant 9-7495, 


Shotland & Shotlannd 
‘wiz, Carbo CC sethey stati: 


574 FIFTH AVENUE - (at 47th Street) - NEW YORK CITY 
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the last word .. . 


FIRST APPEARANCES: Douglass 
Welch was born in 1906 at Boston, 


Mass., where he attended elementary 
school. He continued his studies out West 
and was grad- 


uated from _ the 
University of 
Washington in 
1928. He has been 
a reporter for the 
Tacoma News- 
Tribune, Cleve- 
land Plain-Deal- 
er, Seattle Times 
and the Seattle 
Post-Intelligen- 
cer. He has been 
accused of look- 
ing like a minister, which charge he bit- 
terly resents. He stands six feet, two 
inches in his stockinged feet and weighs 
190 pounds. “I do not know my own 
strength,” he blushingly admits. But he 
is married and has a four-year-old daugh- 
ter. 


@ DOUGLASS WELCH 


Lewis J. Gorin, Jr.,. Number One Vet- 
eran of Future Wars, is twenty-two years 
old and stems from the blue grass of 


Louisville, Kentucky. He attended the 
Louisville Male 
High School, 


where he achieved 
the presidency of 
his senior class. 
He prepared for 
college at the 
Woodberry For- 
est School in 
Virginia and re- 
ceived a Bache- 
lor’s degree from 
Princeton Uni- 


wee res versity last June. 


e LEWIS J. 


He intends to study law, this fall, in the | 


East, but will hang out his shingle in 
Louisville. He likes to write and his book 
Patriotism Prepaid was recently published. 


Mary Heaton Vorse was born in New 
York. She received her education abroad, 
studying art in Paris. Her writings have 
always evoked interest and sympathy for 
the working classes, who have found a 
sturdy champion in her. She has been 
married three times and has three chil- 
dren. She lives in Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Warner Fabian (West to East, page 6) 
is the pen name of a famous author who, 
fifteen years ago, painted the first vivid 
picture of the restless, high-tension life of 
post-war times with astounding frankness. 
The book was called Flaming Youth. Since 
then, he has written Week-end Girl and 
Widow’s Oats. West to East has the 
sparkle and spontaneity of Youth that dis- 
tinguishes all his writings, but the spirit 
of reckless abandon found in his earlier 
novels has been displaced by a note of 
thoughtful consideration. 


Who is Warner Fabian? Various 
guesses have been made, many answers 
given, but no authentic avowal has been 
forthcoming. Yes, we know. But how 
many of you do? 


ALUMNUS: John Held, Jr., writes: “I 
was born at Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1888. 
I drew my first picture at the age of three 
—subject, a dog. I was a sports cartoon- 
ist for the Salt Lake Tribune when I was 
sixteen. I came to New York in 1910 to 
make my fortune. I made it. I am 
married to the most beautiful woman in 
the world. I am the father of the most 
beautiful daughter in the world. I have 
no permanent address and live. mostly, in 
a Ford. I gave 
up playing polo 
because of a 
broken hand, but 
ride bucking 
horses in rodeos 
for amusement. I 
indulge in Art in 
all its branches. 
No such person 
as John Held, Jr., 
ever existed. I . : 
am just a sym- — 7 
bol.” His short 2 
stories, nevertheless, have appeared in the 
O’Henry collection, his sculptures and 
water colors have been exhibited by the 
National Academy and others. 


FAMILY MATTERS: James Dugan, 
editor-elect of the Penn State Froth for 
1936-37, called on us, recently, when he 
arrived in New 
York to check up 
on a possible 
business affilia- 
tion, after gradu- 
tion. George 
Shellhase also 
dropped in to say 
hello and before 
we could stop 
him had com- 
pleted the accom- 
panying sketch 
from life of Edi- 
tor Dugan. The likeness is excellent. Mr. 
Dugan, in addition to his duties at the 
helm of the Froth, edits the Old Main 
Bell, Penn State’s literary magazine, and 
is commander of the local chapter of the 
Veterans of Future Wars. Incidentally, 
Cottece Humor extends a cordial invita- 
tion to the members of the staffs of all 
college publications to visit its offices, 
when in New York. 


a 


OF fobs 
e JAMES DUGAN 


Jeff Machamer is under contract to do 
twelve two-reel comedies for Twentieth 
Century-Fox. The series will be known as 
Girls and Gags, but each instalment will 
have an individual title. First of them 
will be released this fall. 


Heywood Broun, Corttece Humor’s 
genial Runarounder was voted the Most 
Popular Columnist, recently, in a survey 
conducted by McCann-Erickson Advyertis- 
ing Agency among New York newspaper 
readers, to determine the relative popu- 
larity of metropolitan newspaper feature 
writers. Walter Winchell, incidentally, 
was second. 


Among the sports-writers, our own Paul 
Gallico was beaten to the tape by a nose, 
by Damon Runyon. All of which proves 
that Cortece Humor is giving you the 
tops in every field. 


@ A MAN cannot conceal ability. And the man who is deter- 


mined to go some place and is doing something about it cannot 


conceal that either. His associates feel it and his superiors recog- 


nize it. The man who looks ahead knows the importance of train- 


ing, and other men who have looked ahead and gone some place 
know that I.C.S. offers the right kind of training. Look ahead— 
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ON THE WALDORF-ASTORIA ROOF...FAR ABOVE 
NEW YORK. In the cool and charming Starlight Roof, 
worry and rush are quickly forgotten as the guests 
enjoy the entertainment and dancing and revel in 
delicious foods. Here again Camels are the preferred 
cigarette. The maitre d’hétel of the Starlight Roof— 
René Black—says: “I see Camels everywhere on our 
tables. Camels are the favorite at the Starlight Roof.” 


MRS. FRANK SMITH, typical 
homemaker, says: ‘““When I 
smoke Camels at mealtime, my 
digestion works smoothly.” 


JOHNNY RE- 
VOLTA says: 
“No matter 
what I eat, or 
where, Camels 
make my meals 
digest better.” 
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© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co,, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Let Camels add 


to your Enjoyment ...and 
“For Digestion’s sake—smoke Camels” 


In smoking Camels between courses and 
after meals, you make this agreeable discov- 
ery: Camels stimulate the digestive process. 
A richer flow of digestive fluids occurs, 
thanks to Camels. Camels offset the effects 
of nervousness and strain, which slow down 
this activity. You feel a cheering “lift,” a 
sense of well-being. 
oa | . Big Bill Tilden, Helen Hicks, Lou Gehrig, 
a, Tae a 4 : , | Helene Madison — all smoke Camels. 
| ™ Camels never upset your nerves or tire your 
taste. Camels set you right! 
ee seen 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS— TURKISH AND DOMES- 
TIC—THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND. 


interment RR 


COMMANDER GEORGE M. DYOTT, 
explorer, who has existed on diffi- 
cult jungle diets, says: ‘‘Smoking ow i 
Camels is good for my digestion. , 
Food tastes better — digests easier.” 
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